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—VIA— 


UNION PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME. 


SMOOTHEST TRACK. 


Millions have been spent in the improvement of this line, and 
all human ingenuity has been adopted to protect its patrons against 
The line is renowned for its fast trains and the general 


accident. 
superiority of its service and equipment. 


SHORTEST LINE. 


Tourist Sleepers a Specialty. 


INQUIRE OF 


J. H. LOTHROP, GEN’L AGT., 


993 OLIVE STREET, 
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lasses 


> guid take chances with your 
eyes. If you need glasses, se- 
cure the best optical service to 
be had. 


fully as you would your physician. 


Select your optician as care- 


Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
opticians are men of the highest tech- 
nical skill in their profession. Our 
lens-grinding plant—on our fourth floor 
—is the largest and most complete in 
the West. We test your eyes carefully 
and supply you with glasses of highest 


scientific accuracy at the 


MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 


513 
9 OLIVE STREET. 


Optical Authorities of America. 
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REACHED ONLY VIA 


[RONMOUNTAINROUTE. 


A LAND WHERE FORTUNES 
CAN BE MADE QUICKLY 


HAVE BEEN MADE RECENTLY. 
LANDS FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
OF THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


4—TRAINS DAILY FROM ST. LOUIS—4 


MANY STRIKES OF THE HIGHEST GRADE LEAD AND ZINC ORE 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF THESE 


THIS IS THE HEART 


QUICK TIME, CHEAP RATES, BEST SERVICE. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


City Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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tid is “Eid Hell Foc ot | 


By William Marion Reedy 


HEW! That was an election we had last 
\W Tuesday, and don’t you forget tt. 
Mr. Wells won by something over 1,400 
plurality. There’s no kick on the result. 

The election was “on the square’—the straightzst, 
cleanest the city has known in thirty years. The 
howl against Senator Tom Kinney ts not justified. 

Judge Talty was fiercely scratched by the German 
Republicans in South St. Louis. 

Mr. Wells was even more fiercely scratched by 
Democrats all over the city. 

Mr. Meriwether dropped out of sight. He doesn't 
represent municipal That's a winning 
cause: vide, Chicago. 

Judge Talty was a weak candidate. He ran poorly 
in Republican wards, but gained in Democratic wards. 

Mr. Wells had heavy losses, but held his own in his 
own party better than his opponent. 

It seems that the Democrats have carried most 
candidates to victory. Republicans win for Register, 
Marshal, President of Public Improvements, Inspector 
of Weights and Measures, President of the Council. 

The Republican candidates were beaten by the 
wealthy Republicans, the allies of Democrats in the 
strictly non-partisan Big Cinch. The Republican news- 
papers, the Globe-Democrat, the Star, the Westliche 
Post—either damned Talty with faint praise or openly 
advocated his defeat. The Westliche Post mostly did 
the work among the South St. Louis Germans. And 
Judge Talty was light, yet a load. 
fact, now. 


ownership. 


No blinking the 


Mr. Wells was fought mostly because Mr. Harry 
Whatever we 
may think of Hawes, we must give him credit for 
consummately adroit address in the campaign. He’d 
have been crucified if he lost. He deserves all the 
honors of the victory and Rolla Wells and the friends 
of Rolla Wells can never repay him. 

Edward Butler isn’t dead yet, either. But for his 
organized opposition in the Democratic ranks, Judge 
Talty might have tied Meriwether. 

Governor Joe Folk deserves the gratitude of the 
whole town. He kept his word, and his official repre- 
sentatives gave us an election on the dead level—no 
stuffing, no crooked counting, no police tyranny. That’s 
the big victory of Tuesday last. 

The $9,000,000 bond issue proposition was snowed 
under. 


B. Hawes was his campaign manager. 


The city niust push improvements as best it 
may without the bonds. The people don’t want bond 
issues. "Nuff sed. 

As to the House of Delegates, Ed Butler does not 
control it—yet. 

The election was all right. The results are direct 
from the people. They know what they want. And, 
looking over the whole situation in retrospect, I think 
the people chose for the best. I lost my fight, but a 
fight for a negative generally loses, and the best ticket 
and the best political generalship won. 

My “gallant leader,’ Meriwether! Eheu! So let 
us retire while the happy Hawes warriors rejoice and 
disport themselves and divide the spoils that are 
coming to them. 


Reflections 


The Strike ai the St. Louis Club. 

HE bell-boys and doormen of the St. Louis Club 
+ struck the other day, because, as reported, 
the food furnished them is neither  suf- 

ficient nor suitable to keep body and soul to- 
gether. For two weeks, they asserted, they had 
received nothing but bologna sausage and 
bread for lunch and dinner and oatmeal in the morn- 
ing. How utterly absurd and ridiculous these com- 
mon people are getting to be, anyhow. The food “not 
sufficient nor suitable to keep body and soul together !” 
Ha! Ha! Likewise, He! He! What right have 
these muckers to have a soul? Why should their 
bodies and souls be kept together? ‘They don’t need 
their souls at the St. Louis Club. All the club needs 
is their bodies. Souls! What wouid a 
soul do in the St. Louis Club? I can’t imagine. Now 


Gadzooks! 


a sole is good to eat, but a soul? You can’t eat it. 
You can’t hypothecate it at the bank. You can’t kick 
it or cuff it or snarl at it. 
What right has a bell-boy or a doorman to have a 
soul? And if he has one, why doesn’t he leave it at 
home, when he goes to the club? What he hears and 


It isn’t material enough. 


sees at the club isn’t good for his soul, according to all 
reports, and the St. Louis Club is perfectly right in not 
feeding a creature who insists upon lugging around 
with him any such supererogatory impedimenta which 
may coagulate his celerity into hebetudinosity when he 








is called upon to fetch a cocktail or ring up the tele- 
phone to make a date without hiccoughs in it. There 
is no fitness in a soul at the St. Louis Club—not any 
more than there is at the Jefferson Club or the Mor- 
gan Club. As for food for a soul—why, bologna sau- 
sage is good enough. What would be the use of the 
members of the club feeding on nightingales’ tongues 
and cirrhosed anserial hepatic apparatuses if they did 
not so with the consciousness that the menials were 
eating the grub of the common people. Bologna sau- 
sage is good: It is stimulating. The lower classes like 
it. It is what is fed to “the boys” when they are lock- 
ed up over night in the calaboose. There is that in bo- 
logna sausage which induces dog-like fidelity in ser- 
vitors, even as fish diet is said to produce brain activity 
by increasing phosphoric plenitude in the cranial cavi- 
ty. The bologna sausages is fit food for the beings 
below stairs. It is useful, too, as a club. The menial 
person who kicks at bologna sausage, should be cast 
into outer darkness. Bologna sausage is strengthen- 
ing. To be sure, it may be a perfect magazine of 
trichinosis, but what’s that? The servile classes are 
vigorous enough to throw off the trichinae. And oat- 
meal in the morning! I have no patience with that 
being who impugns oatmeal—none whatever. Oat- 
meal is filling. Of course, it’s monotonous; but so is 
the club’s carte du jour, Everything is monotonous; 
even highballs and ginrickeys, and White Seal cham- 
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to 


pagne. But monotony is good form- especially in a 


menial. ‘The proper way for a servant to look is to 
look so damned monotonous that the clubman cannot 
kick him. ‘The 


look upon him without wanting to 
feels 


hasn’t the club spirit 


the club 


clubman unless he 


that way about servant, and it 1s 


himseif to 
A man 


duty to adjust 
the mood of the clubman at all times. 


who lives on oatmeal is bound to look just right for a 


the club servant’s 


It gives lissomeness to the shape. It 
It is so predisposing 


club servant. 
helps the coat to button right. 
to anaemia and spiritlessness that it makes for faint- 
heartedness and that in turn predisposes to an atti- 
tude of proper humility towards the clubman. The 
advertisements tell us, too, that it puts on the consum- 
er “the smile that won't come off’—and the only smile 
that won’t come off is the true, sickly, sycophantic 
smile that makes the clubman feel that he’s getting the 


worth of his membership dues. In combination I 


should say that there is nothing better calculated to 
make a club menial feel and properly fill his position 


than bologna sausage and oatmeal. ‘They counterbal- 


ance each other dietetically and bring about that per- 
fect poise of the bell-boy waiting expectant upon the 
clubman’s ring or beckon, as of “Mercury new-lighted 
‘To be hungry sharpens the 


on a heaven-kissing hill.” 
what is 


wits, makes the mind anticipative—that’s 


needed in the bell-boy. He must appercieve the 


thought, the alleged thought, let us say, even before it 
dawns in the clubman’s mighty mind and he must fly 
to meet it. He must feel by the telepathy of stomachic 
sympathy the yearning in the clubman’s gullet, even 
before that yearning leaps into parching speech,—the 


yearning for another ball. Then why thould the bell- 


boy revolt against conditions exquisitely calculated to 
produce in him the highest degree of efficiency in 
ministering to the wants of the clubman. This strike 
convinces me that our servile classes are being too 
much pampered. ‘They set up pretensions to having 
souls. They are refractory towards the sausage of 
3oulogne. They scorn honest oatmeal with a scorn 
shown by the greatest vulgarian who ever adorned 
the profession of letters though, paradoxically enough, 
the most potent advocate of the club as a social institu- 
tion—Dr. Samuel Johnson. ‘The servile classes must 
be made to keep their places. 
ed to leave them, even on strike, not even if it be ne- 


They mustn't be allow- 


cessary, as it was last Saturday evening, to call in five 
policemen to keep them in their places. ‘These com- 
mon people must be suppressed, and especially when 
they dare to rise in revolt against bologna sausage and 
oatm sal at that hour of a Saturday evening, when all 
our real people are gathered at the St. Louis Club's 
table d’hote. Damn their souls! , What right have 
they to have souls or stomachs or anything? They 
cn at the St. Louis Club to be as miserable and menial 
as possible, for the more they are that way, the more 
exquisite their felicific effect upon the St. Louis Club- 
men. For the only way to be truly happy is to know 
that someone else is beneath you and as truly misera- 
ble as your happiness can make him. 
ee of 
Tne wife of the man who won his election bets 
is sure of her Easter bonnet. 


¢, ?, 
“oe 


The World's Fair Awards 
Maype some of the daily papers here will now take 
up and ventilate the scandals in connection with the 
World’s Fair awards. There is a scandal, and the 
Exposition management is suppressing it. Senator 


Montana, ex-chairman of the National 


Carter of in 
World’s Fair Commission, has stated the condition of 


affairs as to the awards, succinctly and unsensation- 
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ally. Certain charges were filed with the national 
commission reflecting more or less seriously upon the 
Where 


fraud, corruption or bribery was charged the national 


action of jurors in making certain awards. 


commission announced to the company that it would 
investigate the charges before approving each award. 
Thereupon the company declined to submit any of 
the awards to the commission for approval or inves- 
tigation, and up to this time no award has been sub- 
mitted to the commission for approval. The law 
seems clearly to require the approval of the national 
commission before an award can be legally made or 
announced. The national commission cannot pro- 
ceed to investigate charges until an award against 
which a charge is made is submitted for approval, 
and therefore, if the company refuses to submit the 
awards for approval before the national commission 
expires by limitation on July 1 no legal awards can 
be thereafter made. Such a statement puts a blot on 
every award made. It is a vile thing that the men 
who have received awards honestly and are advertis- 
ing them should have doubt cast upon the validity of 
their prizes by the scandal to which Senator Carter 
refers. There has been a great deal of talk about 
bribery in the matter of awards, some of it specific 
as to prices paid for premiums, and the men to whom 
the money, was paid. All over the country the 
Exposition is under a cloud, because of this, and 
it is known in conversation, as “the Boodle Exposi- 
tion.” The St. Louis papers ignore the scandals— 
in the interest of the Big Cinch—but the scandals 
are hurting the city even more than the exposed ve- 
nalities in the municipal legislature under the Folk 
regime as Circuit Attorney. The award scandals go 
right to the point of boodle in business in St. Louis, 
to the corruption of men neither directly nor indi- 
rectly identified with the filthy game of politics. The 
declination of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company to submit its awards to the National Com- 
mission for investigation looks bad. It looks as if 
the Exposition Company is scared. If the scandal 
be not publicly proved false, this city is going to suf- 
fer. A story of Exposition graft may make not less 
of a sensation than Steffens’ exposure of boodle here, 
and the city will be blighted again. The scandal or 
scandals cannot be wholly smothered. And it is only 
just to exhibitors who claim to have received awards 
that their prizes should not be clouded by the charge 
that they have not been approved by the National Com- 
mission. ‘The business men so humiliated will long 
“hold it in for” St. Louis, and the whole community 
will suffer. If you don’t think so, read the article 
elsewhere in this issue in which the excellently im- 
partial Literary Digest summarizes the comment of 
certain great daily papers outside this city on the 
awards scandal. 


?, ? 
— Me 


Mr. T. 


off at the Union Station Tuesday evening for a few 


RoosEvELt of Washington, D. C., stopped 
minutes. He left hurriedly—this vaunted hero of 
San Juan Hill—when informed that the returns were 
coming in from Senator Thomas Elwood Kinney’s 
Fourth Ward. 

fe of 

Cerobro-Spinal Meningitis 

New York City is suffering an epidemic of men- 

ingitis, and the best thing about the disease is that 
the doctors admit they know nothing about it, and, 
therefore, refrain from occluding our natural obfus- 
cation upon the subject with their elaborately termino- 
logical obscurant misinformation. With 149 victims 
in one city in one week the deadly character of the 
disease may be imagined, and the fact that it makes 


itself manifest at just this time is enough to set «|| 
the wizards of medical science to looking for the 
cause of such an outbreak, for if the cause can be 
found the chances are, reasoning by the analogy of 
other causes and cures of recent discovery in medi- 
cine, the cure must be at hand, if only it were known. 


New York’s Health Commissioner, in the face of the 


' frightfullv rapid spread of the disease, is preparing a 


campaign of disinfection of places where the disease 
has shown itself, though it is curious to read that this 
is only to be done where “permission may be ob- 
tained.” There surely should not be in a civilized 
community like New York City any such red tape as 
the securing of permission to disinfect rooms where 
lurk the germs of cerebro-spinal meningitis—a malig- 
nant, contagious disease more terrifying and deadly 
than small-pox or yellow fever. For hundreds of 
years, as we read in the newspaper dispatches, menin- 
gitis, under various names—it used to be called the 
black death, later spotted fever—has swept various 
parts of the world in epidemics, and yet modern sci- 
ence is no nearer to a remedy than were the practi- 
tioners in the middle ages. The helplessness of mod- 
ern science in coping with the malady is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the case of President William F. Potter, 
of the Long Island Railroad, the 149th victim of the 
plague. Three of the most eminent doctors in New 
York were in constant attendance upon him all 
through the thirty days of his illness. hey could 
not make the slightest progress toward curing him. 
Toward the last, all their efforts were given up to 
relieving the acute pain he experienced at frequent 
intervals. A disease against which nothing can be 
done except dope the patient with drugs to allay pain 
is certainly something to make the boasts and claims 
of medical science appear ridiculous, if not contempti- 
ble. It is an inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, and extending to the spinal cord. It is caused 
by a coccus or bacterium about which little is known. 
The disease is very often epidemic in a small way. 
Surgery has been tried in the treatment in desperate 
cases, but without avail. Brain surgery is a science 
that is very backward in spite of all the fanciful sto- 
ries that have been told concerning it. New York has 
not yet made up its mind as to the cause of the 
present epidemic, but it is so rare that one is almost 
justified in a post hoc ergo propter hoc deduction that 
it may proceed from some new condition in the me- 
Can it be that 


the outburst of cerebro-spinal meningitis has been 


troplis generally effecting its people. 


caused by the people patronizing the new subway ?*Has 
the meningeal coccus or bacterium been brought into 
activity by the opening up of the tremendous tunnel 
and its use by Gotham’s millions, all breathing a con- 
fined and necessarily impure air? Gotham is the onl) 
city that has a meningitis epidemic. It is the only 
city that has a new subway. Of course Boston has 
a subway, but it is not thought likely that the Boston 
tunnel air is quite as vitiated and impure as that in 
New York City. 
which must put medical science to a severe and im 


In any event, the outbreak is on 


mediate test of its power to cope with diseases of 
acute malignancy. It is a challenge to the new and 
popular serum therapy, and its practical incurabilit, 
must give further impetus to that growing lack w: 
faith in medicine which is a condition precedent ‘ 
the growth of Christian Science, faith cures and min 
cures, which indicate other difficulties in the brai! 
as dangerous almost as any meningeal inflammatio 
imaginable. 
fe fe 
The Immortals 
THOSE writers who appeal to youth are surest « 

Hans who hi: 


immortality. Christian Andersen, 
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honored with an anniversary commemoration, is 


se in point. Jules Verne, who died the other 


is another. And Cervantes, whose tercenten- 


S 


is shortly to be celebrated at Madrid, keeps the 
rt of the world young forever with his tale of 
) Knight of La Mancha. Youth is the only thing 
he world worth while, and away down deep under 
surface of things Dr. Osler was, and is, right. 


at man is most useful who longest protracts his 


wn 


youth, 
ot fe 
CHARLES WARREN FAtIRBANKS is incorrectly  re- 
ported as having put up his lightning rod to tap the 
heavens of the stroke of a Presidential nomination. 
Mr. Fairbanks is himself the rod. He is as tall as 


ny in the land, and as thin and as chilly. 


oF of 
A Temerarious Announcement. 

Tne first paragraph in the “Saunterings” of Town 
Topics last week was as follows: 

Miss Alice Roosevelt has surrendered her heart 
and promised her hand, and now wears upon her 
left third finger the jeweled token of her marriage 
engagement. The successful wooer is the eloquent 
“Boy Orator of the Wabash,” Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, and the formal announcement of 
the betrothal will be made at Easter. The news 
has just come to me from Washington, whence I 
also learned that President Roosevelt is more than 
pleased, and has given the happy pair his paternal 
benediction. I have noticed for some months past 
a most agreeable change in the deportment of the 
fair Princess Alice. She has grown more woman- 
ly, more dignified and altogether more lovable. She 
has put away her frivolity while still retaining 
much of her charm of unconventionality, and the 
reason is now clear. She is in love. Senator Bev- 
eridge is a widower of forty-two. His first wife 
was Miss Katherine Langsdale, of Greencastle, Ind., 
who died in 1900. The Senator is self-made. He 
was a plow-boy at twelve, a railroad laborer at 
fourteen, a logger and teamster at fifteen. Then 
he attended high school at Sullivan, Ill.; later he 
read law in the office of Senator McDonald, and, af- 
ter being admitted to the Bar, became associated 
with the law firm of McDonald & Butler, with which 
he remained until beginning practice for himself. 
As a Republican campaign speaker he has for years 
been pre-eminent. 

Now that paragraph has the general air of being 
something in the nature of an authoritative announce- 
ment, yet the daily press has not taken it up and 
exploited it as might have been expected. ‘There- 
fore we may take it for granted that the seemingly 
“inspired” statement concerning the President’s daugh- 
ter is absolutely without foundation. Just why such 
a desperate liberty should be taken with the name of 
the daughter of our temporary first citizen it is difi- 
cult to imagine. That it does a grave injustice to 
the young lady goes without saying, and that it makes 
things unpleasant for Senator Beveridge may easily 
be imagined. Those who are in a position at Wash- 
ington to know something of the Roosevelt family 
have not, in their fancies concerning Miss Alice 
Roosevelt’s futur, considered Senator Beveridge as a 
possibility, but have rather regarded it as more likely 
that the wooer who would win would be a young and 
handsome and wealthy Congressman from Ohio. It 

too bad, however, if the publication of unwarrant- 
ed announcements like the above is to be permitted to 
spoil the fun of the young lady of the White House, 
and yet it may be that a reaction against such publi- 

‘tions concerning a person ‘of her prominence will 
ive the effect of providing protection for humbler 
lk in the same regard. It is a shame to publish 
girl as engaged when she is not, because the effect 
to keep other young men away from her, and to 
t her on the shelf in the matter of enjoyment. Sen- 
or Beveridge, too, is annoyed by such a publication 


cause he cannot very will say anything about it 
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without a certain indelicacy. I imagine that when 
Miss Roosevelt shall have been duly engaged the an- 
nouncement will not come upon the country in the 
nature of a “scoop” by any one paper, but will be 
given formally and officially to all the press simulta- 
neously through the great news-collecting agencies. 
* 


°. 
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Rev. Davin S. PHeLan, of the Sunday Watch- 
man, Roman Catholicism’s ablest American polemist, 
is remarkably acrid in his antipathetic attitude 
towards the Japanese, and his partisanship for the 
Russians. And yet Japan’s great Admiral Togo is 
a Roman Catholic, no less brilliantly martial than 
Father Phelan himself. 
fe ef 
Jimmie Hyde's Big Dinner 

In November, 1902, Mr. James Hazen Hyde, the 
young man who owns a controlling interest in the 
stock of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, gave 
a dinner to M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassa- 
dor. The cost of the dinner, at the time it was giv- 
en, was estimated at $30,000. It was in the grand 
ballroom at Sherry’s. More than 250 persons at- 
tended, and they sat at “tables decked with pink or- 
chids and American Beauty roses, blooming amid a 
bedding of Virginia creeper, and the red and yellow 
leaves of autumn.” The dinner was paid for out of 
the funds of the society, of which Mr. Hyde is vice- 
president, but, according to a friend of that Gallic 
gentleman—more French than M. Cambon ‘himself— 
the money was afterwards made good to the com- 
pany by Mr. Hyde. © The friend of Mr. Hyde said 
that the refunding was done by the direction of the 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, soon after 
the regular examination of the society’s books by 
representatives from the Superintendent’s office. The 
expenditure was justified as a society expenditure, in 
the opinion of the man who told about it. There 
was pending. in France at the time of the dinner, he 
said, legislation which, if carried, would have been 
At the 


dinner in honor of M. Cambon many nice things were 


most prejudicial to the Equitable society. 


said about France and the French people, and the 
proposed legislation was not enacted. The Equitable 
society had profited by the dinner, and it was no more 
than right that the expenses should be paid from 
the funds of the society. All of which must be 
mighty interesting reading for the distinguished and 
very honorable M. Jules Cambon, however much the 
coup de cuisine may speak for Mr, Hyde’s business 
A $30,000 jolly for M. Cambon rather tops 


One almost involuntarily wonders if the 


ability. 

the limit. 
great cost of the dinner included something which 
M. Jules Cambon found under his plate on that happy 
gastronomic occasion. The extremely pious Mr. 
John D. Crimmins, who is more Catholic than the 
Pope, and has made a great fortune out of Tammany 
contracts in New York City, is chairman of the pol- 
icy-holders’ committee to regulate affairs, but he is 


‘ 


also “a man of affairs,” and in an interview, he said 
he could easily imagine circumstances in which the 
paying of the expenses of a dinner like the Cambon 
dinner by a life insurance company would be a legiti- 
mate expenditure. Mr. Hyde gave recently to the 
most swollen of New York’s swell set, a costume 
ball that was said to have cost even more than the 
Cambon dinner, and it is intimated that this, too, was 
paid for out of Equitable funds, though the venerable 
Chauncey Depew, the custodian of the National Old 
But what 


must high society think when it finds that its much 


Jokes’ Home, repudiates the insinuation. 


beloved Mr. Hyde has only been using it to boost his 
business? What must the good people feel who were 
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invited to dine with Jules Cambon at Sherry’s only to 
help along Mr, Hyde’s game of getting Cambon’s in- 
fluence to prevent hostile legislation towards his com- 
pany in France? High society has been worked by 
Jimmie Hyde, even as Harry Symes Lehr has worked 
it in the interest of certain brands of wine, for which 
he has been an agent. High society functions are 
not sociable or social any more. They are as strictly 
business as the act of the man who buys you a drink 
with the idea of wheedling you into a deal with him 
and they go down on the books of great concerns as 
“expenses.” Mr. Hyde has been making a great so- 
cial figure of himself at the expense of the policy- 
holders, and it is high time that the policy-holders 
have some voice in the management of the company’s 
millions of dollars. It is pretty plain that the Equi- 
table has been fine plucking for a number of people, 
not least among whom has been Jacob H. Schiff, the 
philanthropist. Mr. Schiff, as a banker and promot- 
er, has been selling securities to the Equitable, of 
which Mr. Schiff is a director, and a member of the 
committee that makes the Equitable’s investments. 
What Mr. Schiff told Mr. Schiff was a good invest- 
ment was naturally accepted as such by Mr. Schiff. 
The Equitable is in the throes of a process of “mutu- 
alization,” but the men who are most vociferously 
clamant on behalf of the policy-holders are, with 
few exceptions, opposed to any publicity. They want 
to “mutualize” with as little disturbance as possible. 
They seem to be a small clique not at all in touch 
with the vast number of policy-holders, and it looks 
to anyone who knows the men and the game in New 
York finance as if the mutualizers were simply a new 
crowd engaged in dispossess proceedings against the 
Hyde crowd. Altogether it seems to be about time 
for the Uuited States Government to follow out the 
suggestions of President Roosevelt as to the Govern- 
ment “taking a look in” on the insurance business 
and at least framing some sort of law to which all the 
conflicting regulations of the various State insurance 
departments shall] be made to conform. There has 
been too much talk about the manipulation of insur- 
ance funds in speculation recently for it all to be un- 
founded. ‘The big stock gamblers have gotten too 
close to the insurance company strong boxes for their 
propinquity to be purposeless and wholly accidental. 
If young Mr. Hyde could use the funds of the Equit- 
able to make a splurge among the 400, there is no 
telling for what other private purposes the funds of 
that and other companies have been used in this era 
of frenzied finance and sybaritic social splendor. 
sfe ef 

Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BrYAN sees a hope for the 

Democrats in 1908. 


if that hope is named Joseph Wingate Folk. There 


We wonder, here in Missouri, 


is no othér name so “omnipotent to charm” when 
W. J. B.’s wild tocsin tolls its false alarm. 
fe efe 
THERE was an election in this city last Tuesday. 
This paper comes out Thursday. We hope that by 
Friday the drunks equally of delight and of disgust 
over the returns will have softened to a philosophi- 
cally calm regret which usually succeeds excessive ex- 
uberance, and that we may all proceed to contemplate 
with serene equanimity the splendor of the pageant 
of the world, which goes on just the same, no matter 
who’s been elected or defeated. 
fe of 
The Poet in Politics 
Down in Memphis they appreciate poets, probably 
because they have a good one in their midst. The 
cultured Governor of that happy State has appointed 
Walter Malone, a judge of Division 2, of the Circuit 
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Court of Shelby County Mr. Malone is a fine law- 
yer, and is known as such in all the higher courts of 
Tennessee, but all the people down there, as well as 
in other States, know him as an exquisite poet of na- 
ture and of colorful moods. His six volumes of 
poetry have been highly praised both in this country 
and in Europe, and he is ranked, generally speaking, 
with Madison Cawein, in the roster of our contem- 
porary American singers, who are more than mere 
versifiers. Mr. Malone is one of our very few real 
poets. His appointment to the circuit bench will 
give him the leisure to cultivate the muse between 
his degusations of the hard material of the law prior 
to decisions, and his style will make those decisions 
remarkable for a literary quality which court opinions 
do not often possess. It is a good sign to see the 
poets recognized in politics. With Judge Malone on 
the bench in Memphis, and Ernest McGaffey private 
secretary to Mayor Carter Harrison of Chicago, there 
is hope that the most polite of polite letters may yet 
flourish in this commercialized land. We once had 
a poet in St. Louis, Mr. R. E. Lee Gibson, who was 
slightly in politics. He was clerk at the Insane 
Asylum. But the Wells administration bounced him, 
thinking probably, that a real poet appeared better as 
an inmate of such an institution than as an employe. 
Judge Malone, the poet, will be an honor to the 
‘bench. He will tone the crude and harsh and cruel 
law to finer issues. He will dispense justice that shall 
be poetic in truth, because it shall be true to the spir- 
it’s finest imaginings. 
te of 

THANK Heavens, there isn’t another election due 

for two years! 


, 
An Auto Campaign 


AUTOMOBILES are here to stay. In the city cam- 
paign just closed all the candidates toured the wards 
in big red, blue and green devils, and the leaders of 
‘both parties made all their hurry calls in the same kind 
of vehicles. From automobiles a great deal of the 
campaign literature was distributed, and in some 
cases automobiles were used to get the count to the 
Election Commissioners’ office. The automobile 
owners lined up their chauffeurs for the Democratic 
ticket, and made a special spiel for good streets as 
being in their interest. Mr. Pope-Toledo Turner, Jr., 
of the Mississippi Valley Automobile Company, mar- 
shaled the benzine-buggy vote, and developed into 
quite a boss on that score alone, though, of course, the 
argument from the auto-owners’ standpoint was not 
particularly effective with the people whose only re- 
lation to automobiles is to dodge them on the streets. 
Oh, yes, the automobile has been much in evidence 
in the campaign from first to last, and it has added 
a great deal to the picturesqueness of the great fight 
from which we are now recovering with bromo-selt- 
zer, hot towels and good grace. 
ole ote 
Sunday Closing of Saloons 

AxzouTt next Sunday the closing of the saloons on 
the Sabbath will begin in this city. It began in Kan- 
sas City last Sunday under the auspices of Gov. Folk. 
President Stewart of the Police Board and Excise 
Commissioner Mulvihill have both declared that the 
law against the opening of saloons on Sunday will be 
enforced. The law will not be enforced for long. 
The opinion of the great majority of the people of 
this city is against the enforcement of any such law. 
Juries cannot be secured to convict the men accused 
of such misdemeanors. ‘This has been an open town 
on Sundays ever since it was founded, and every Sun- 
day closing crusade has come to a foolish end. This 
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city, with its open Sunday, compares favorably in mo- 
rality with any city wherein the bars are closed on 
A law that is against the opinion of the 
The best 


that day. 
best people of the city cannot be enforced. 
people of the city, or of any city, are not the fanatics 
who shriek for sumptuary regulation of the habits of 
their fellow citizens. The average decent, honest, 
God-fearing St. Louisan wants his beer on Sunday, 
and he will have it. This sort of citizen is in the 
majority, and the majority rules, but Mr. Folk’s ap- 
pointees will try to enforce the law as they have 
pledged themselves to do it, and the arrests and pros- 
ecutions will be, at the outside, a two-weeks’ wonder 
of fe 

WHO is more numerous than the man who “more 
than any other individual contributed most to the 
happy result?” 


The Insurance Octopus. 

THE insurance policyholder is the newest workable 
discovery in the domain of suckerdom. He puts up 
his money in large chunks and a lot of fellows whom 
he doesn’t know, go into Wall Street and have fun 
with it. 
the fellows he doesn’t know have not yet been able to 
lose it all, try they never so desperately. The smart 
few have the hundreds of millions of dollars of the 
hundreds of thousands of suckers and they juggle 


He puts up so much and so cheerfully that 


them as they please. The suckers in the great majori- 
ty of cases have to die to beat the game anyhow, and 
the other few fellows have a perpetual picnic at the 
sucker’s expense, There’s a great row on in one great 
insurance company over this condition of affairs, and 
there are troubles brewing in one or two others. The 
connection between the insurance companies and the 
big stock gamblers is becoming plainer every day. It 
would have been made perfectly plain any time within 
the past three years but for the odd coincidence that 
about the time there is a premonition that the insurance 
“lid” is coming off there is an outbreak of a particu- 
larly laudable rash of advertisements in the great 
newspapers. Big “ads” of from one-quarter of a 
page to two whole pages are singularly effective in sti- 
fling journalistic criticism. Long “reading notices” at 
from $1 to $3 per line are more profitable than news 
items or editorials to the contrary effect, to both the 
press and the insurance game. Millionaire gamblers 
openly scheme to get control of companies holding 
hundreds of millions of dollars of the people’s sav- 
ings and other millionaires plot to circumvent them. 
Mr. Morgan has been suspiciously close in and with 
one great insurance company. Mr. Harriman is doing 
funny business with another. Kuhn, Loeb and Compa- 
ny appear to be next to these funds, too. Jim Keene 
and John Gates and the more honest “pirates” have not 
yet got their big mitts into the insurance treasuries, 
but they'll be in at the final plucking. There are in- 
dications that the great Northern Securities battle was 
a contest between two aggregations of insurance 
money and that there were times when some of the 
great concerns dealing in the security of the futures 
of widows and orphans were in serious danger. Now 
that quarrels have broken out over these insurance 
spoils the men who wanted to work the great spolia- 
tion are telling tales butside of school that open the 
eyes' of the “suckers.” The insurance octopus appears 
to be looming up as more fraught with danger to the 
public than all the others. It has heaps of money to 
force the speculative markets. It is acquiring a pow- 
erful foothold in the foundation of all monopoly—land. 
It is getting into politics, too, and getting in for evil 


ends. It is in a way bluffing the banks and the rail- 


roads and the other great consolidated interests. | 
can shatter one great scheme by pulling out of it. |] 
can control another by going into it. It has the ready 
money to juggle with and even the Rockefeller crowd 
is not‘a little afraid of it. The insurance money issue 
threatens to be a big one in American politico-eco- 
nomics in the very near future and it is only devoutly 
to be hoped and wished that on the threshing out of 
that issue the policyholder will not have the luck that 
usually befalls “the innocent bystander” in the case of 
most. all other rows and scrimmages. 


?. ?, 
ye 


The Strike Season 

THIs is the time of year for spring fever, which 
is poetese for sheer laziness. It will be observed 
that it is also the season for the festive labor strike. 
There is a physioligical, psychological, psychiatric 
coincidence in the general disinclination to work 
and the readiness of those doomed to work to find 
grievances that shall justify their temporary refusal 
to serve capital. The strike is a symptom of the 
same spirit which otherwise and more generally man- 
ifests itself in a desire to go fishing. There is more 
of spring languor than of fundamental economic mal- 
adjustment in the labor troubles. now incipient or 
crescent in various parts of the country. 


oo 


St. Louis and the Theatrical Trust 

Reports are that the theater attendance is falling 
off in this city. Why not? The weather is warming 
up and the open day lures us rather than the darkened 
auditorium. The attractions that are constructed 
with some pretense of appealing to almost human in- 
telligence have all been held off until the middle of 
Lent, and the season when it is too warm for indoor 
amusements. St. Louis has as enthusiastic a popula- 
tion of theater-goers as any city in the country, but it 
doesn’t care to go to see shows sent out here by the 
Theatrical Syndicate when they are from eight months 
to two years old, and have been seen under better con- 
ditions in other cities by the traveling St. Louisan. 
The local managements of the theaters are not to 
blame for this condition. They can’t get the attractions 
until the Theatrical Trust is ready to let them leave 
New York or Chicago. They cannot select attrac- 
tions suited to the different phases of the season here. 
If they could they wouldn’t have the best shows come 
in the time when a great many people forswear the 
play as a sort of penance, and when the tendency of 
the other amusement-loving people is to seek the 
gardens or take to the open woods for relief from 
monotony. It is being borne in upon many of us 
now by the presence of shows here that we cannot 
attend without a slight discomfort that the evils of 
the Theatrical Trust’s domination of the stage are 
bearing down as heavily upon the provinces as they 
do in the metropolis. There is ground for a general 
popular protest against the control of the playhouses 
and the attractions by a small set of grasping exploit- 
ers in New York City. There is reason for protest, 
too, that the quality of stage entertainment has steadi- 
ly deteriorated under Trust control. The greater por- 
tion of so-called dramatic pabulum handed out to us 
is silly and vulgar. The Trust makes its “stars” to 
order and keeps down the good actor who is not trac- 
table. The native drama does not flourish. It is con- 
fined chiefly to the output of Augustus Thomas and 
Clyde Fitch, and Mr. Thomas is not only living 
abroad but is inclining towards being an insurgent 
against Trust tyranny, while Mr. Fitch is apparently 
failing both in his memory and his invention. It is a 


fact that this city, which is fairly intelligent, has never 
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n more than one of Sudermann’s, Hauptman’s and 
sen’s plays. It has seen one or two of Shaw’s at 
ig intervals. It has never seen one of Materlinck’s 
Strindburg’s or Echegary’s. This community has 
en shut off practically from the new world of dra- 
atic theory and purpose and it gets nothing of the 
odern English or French school of playwriting until 
is an old and worn story everywhere else. St. Louis 
pretty badly off as regards the drama. And the 
-orst of the situation is that there’s no relief in pros- 


ect. 
?, ¢, 
Lod bad 


Isn’r it awful, the number of men who are “out of 
politics” in St. Louis just now? Most of them are 
“out” because they got “in” too deep. 

te 
A Hero of Dead Days. 

Tue wife of Richard K. Fox has gone to Europe 
with a music-teaching person or something of the sort 
and Mr. Richard K. Fox has entered suit for divorce. 
lt is piteous to think of such a disaster befalling such 
a man. Mr. Fox ‘has not deserved this. The lady 
should have continued to live with him. Think what 
Mr. Fox has done for Art. I do not mean the fistic 
art, but real art. Did not he design that elaborate 
circlet of gold and gems which once enclasped the 
stately torse of John Lawrence Sullivan, which all 
pugdom knew as the championship belt and which the 
classic gladiator from Boston sarcastically designated 
“the dog collar?” He most didly did. Did not Mr. 
lox invent pink journalism, before the yellow idea 
was conceived? To be certainly. But for him we had 
had no sporting page in our daily papers, no diurnal 
chronicle of fistiana. Mr. Richard K. Fox it was who 
brought in America the wood-cut to the highest de- 
gree of crucifying atrocity it has ever known and was 
the father of newspaper illustration. The pictures up- 
on the front page of Mr. Fox’s well known and widely 
circulated abstract and brief chronicle of the time, the 
Police Gazette—ah, those pictures! How we revelled 
in them, what time the fond pater led us to the bar- 
bershop the while he got shaved in days long dead! 
What wonderful female “loidies,’ with what assertive 
limbs were always caught in such startling predica- 
ments by his artists with the eye not only for the 
psycho- but for the physiological moment! And the 
wonderful wine glasses which were always held high 
aloft in the picture of the scene when papers were 
signed for some fight in which Fox figured as the 
impressario and entrepreneur even as Charles Froh- 
man figures in the stage presentments of to-day. The 
pictures of dead bandits, of brave policemen, of bull 
dogs, of barbers—even once in a while one of these 
we heard about or knew or had seen in our own town! 
When will we ever see again such illustrations by the 
special artist of “the murder of eleven members of 
one family by a maniac boy?” Never shall we see 
them again, not in the barber shop aforementioned, 
nor on the counter of the little shop where we bought 
iurtively our dime novels. Alas and alackaday. The 
world has grown wise. I could look to-day upon a 
picture of Richard K. Fox, in cold blood. But once it 
thrilled me—yes thrilled me with his silk hat and his 
iur-lined coat and his cigar. Once when I was a little 
oy I met another boy from New York who had seen 
“ichard K. Fox. I have since understood the meaning 
{ Browning’s poem beginning: “And did you once 

e Shelley, plain?” So all this glory hath departed. 
ox, the great Fox, the man who introduced the 
‘rince of Wales to John L., the man who was the 
onarch of all real sports—how hath he fallen! He 
only a millionaire lost in the shuffle at Palm Beach. 
\nd while he is away from his home in New York, his 
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wife skips out with a music-teaching person or some- 
thing of the sort. Twenty years syne that event had 
shaken the world for many of us as the supreme sen- 
sation of the hour. Now the sporting editors hardly 
dignify the item with a headline. Time was when 
they waited upon his nod like the messengers of Jove. 
This generation knows him not. The daily paper has 
the Police Gazette backed off the boards for screams 
and pictures. Fox is hardly a name to the followers 
of the fighting news of nowadays. He’s a poor, un- 
fortunate man grown rich, and his wife has left him. 
Which makes me think that he has had his punishment 
for his many sins, not the least of which was the 
mighty spell he cast upon me and many another lad 
in the brave days when we were undetermined whether 
we would be a pirate, a driver of the hose-reel, a great 
pugilist or a champion challenge clog dancer with lit- 
tle cymbals attached to our clog-heels and green tights 
and loose flowing pink shirts. And am I mistaken? 
Did not Fox publish those novels of G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, those interminably passionate novels which we 
used to read in the hayloft? Talk to me about Paul 
de Kock! Reynolds for me, as the real master of 
intrigue! I wonder if anyone reads him in these days? 
But no. Novels so much worse, morally speaking, are 
of the freest access now. Reynolds we read by stealth. 
“Venetia Trelawny!” Who knows that masterpiece 
to-day? Not one. But the Police Gazette survives 
and so does Richard K. Fox, and so do I. Which is a 


brace of calamities, I suppose, but what I want to say 


The World's Fair 


OMMENT in the press of the country upon the 
S awards scandal in connection with the Louis- 

iana Purchase Exposition is quite severe, and 
calculated to injure the city in the eyes of the people 
of the nation more than any other exposure ever 
made in relation to this community. The Literary 
Digest, a paper which summarizes weekly without 
prejudice the opinion of all the important publications 
of the world upon all important matters, has for two 
weeks devoted ‘some space to this question of awards. 

The charges made by the committee of the Utah 
Legislature that the awards of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion were peddled around (says the Literary Digest), 
and the filing of similar charges with the national 
commission of the World’s Fair, have aroused wide- 
spread indignation, and some of the newspapers al- 
ready look with discredit on the entire award sched- 
ule of the fair. “Is it to come about,” asks the 
Springfield Republican, “that people will be ashamed 
to hold prizes, medals, diplomas and decorations from 
the late St. Louis Exposition? To that lamentable out- 
come the growing charges of bribery and fraud are 
tending.” 

A few days after the report of the Utah committee 
had been made public, it became known that many 
charges of bribery in the matter of awarding prizes 
had been filed with the national commission. Sena- 
tor Carter, who is at the head of that commission, 
says that the exposition has thus far failed to submit 
any of the awards to the commission, although the 
final settlement of awards must be approved by that 
body. He adds that the charges will be investigated 
as soon as the exposition company submits the list of 
awards officially. 

It is charged, also, that there was some irregularity 
in the sale of the World’s Fair property. The Chi- 
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is that almost anything or anyone seen in the proper 
perspective can take on some of the glamour of poesy 
and beauty. And a fellow has to write this sort of 
thing on the afternoon of election day when he doesn’t 
know how the fight is going, and must, nevertheless, 
fill up his columns against the fateful “hour of going 
to press.” Better men than Richard K. Fox could not 
be so remembered, could not be of such a signal ser- 
vice to the weary scribbler who has come many a mile 
down the road of “too much love of living” and finds 
the chiefest pleasure in the recalled delights of bour- 
geoning experience in these days deciduous. 


2. 2. 
of 


Play Ball! 

BASE BALL season is here! It is a wise dispensation 

of Providence that gives us the umpire upon whom to 
heap our maledictions at that period of the year in 
which all our passions are most strenuous in us. The 
umpire is a tap upon our wrath against all things 
that lets it off harmlessly when its confinement might 
result in moral or immoral explosion. A bas the um- 
pire! Conspuez the umpire—in spite of the anti-spit- 
By the 
way, if we can get the pennant this year it may help 
along to the realization of the high hopes of our Mil- 
lion Club. 
than a winning base ball nine. 
oh of 


ting ordinance. That’s what he’s here for. 


There’s no better “ad” for a live town 


Wuoso can conceal his joys is greater than he who 


can hide his sorrows. Don’t gloat. 


Awards Scandal 


cago Wrecking Company, it is alleged, got for $450,- 
000 property that is worth $2,000,000, and will clear 
over $1,000,000 on the deal. 

Representative Stookey, one of the members of 
the Utah commission that has made the charges, de- 
clares that “the whole matter of the awards was rot- 


ten to the bottom.” “The official juries,” he adds, 


, 


“were composed of men of reputation,’ but “they 
passed upon the findings of the smaller committees 
without the slightest effort being made to see if the 
awards were justified by real merit and worth. With 
such officials at the head, it was perfectly easy for the 
men in the background to work any. scheme they 
pleased, and the way they pulled the wool over the 
eyes of the men at the front was a caution and a 
disgrace.” 

The exposition officials, however, denounce em- 
phatically the story about the selling of award rib- 
bons. (This ribbon-award scandal was first brought 
to public atention in an article published in the Mrr- 
ROR about four weeks ago, and has since been ex- 
ploited quite exhaustively by another local weekly, 
though the daily papers, having the story in full, have 
been choked into silence by the tremendous World’s 
Fair pull.) 
made this statement: 


President Francis is reported to have 


“These ribbons should not be confused by the 
public with the awards themselves. The Exposition 
Company did not sell the ribbons. As it disposed 
of many other concessions it disposed also of this 
one. The Exposition Company got a percentage 
from the sales made on the grounds. 

“The W. B. Conkey Company, of Chicago and 
Hammond, Ind., obtained before the exposition 
concession to sell the official 


Later this 


opened the board’s 
World’s Fair guides on the grounds. 
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company came to us and sought the privilege of sell 
ing the award ribbons to exhibitors, the distinct un 
derstanding being that the ribbons should be sold 
only to those who had won prizes and that the rib 
bons should designate what kind of awards had been 
won. 

“Without any authority from the Exposition 
Company, the concessionaires styled themselves — the 
‘Official Ribbon Award Committee.’ If the conces- 
sionaires have sold ribbons to any who should not 
have had them, the Exposition Company does not 
know of it. At any rate, the medals and _ official 
diplomas granted by the superior jury are the only 
true insignia of honors won by exhibitors.” 

“These things are most unpleasant,’ says the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer, “but it is with sincere regret 
that we say that the entire conduct of the exposition 
last year was in singular contrast to that which char- 
acterized its predecessors ;” and, in the words of the 
Pittsburg Gazette, “the matter is one that will affect 
the reputation of the United States before the world 


whom we ask to contribute exhibits to these fairs. 


The Philadelphia Record replies to President Iran- 
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cis as follows: “Need any one be surprised if the con- 
cessionaires, who are in business for what they can 
make out of it, sold these ribbons to persons who 
had not received prizes? Only a degree of integrity 
that ought not to be expected among speculators in 
concessions could avert such corrupt performances. 

“No one has ever suspected the personal integrity 
of Mr. Francis or of the other gentlemen associated 
with him in the management of the exposition. But 
their intelligence is compromised by the transaction 
the ex-Governor describes. If their good names 
have been besmirched by the concessionaires _ to 
whom they awarded a contract to sell exhibition rib- 
bons, they have only themselves to blame for it.” 

All of which, it may be unnecessary to state, is not 
the sort of thing that is going to bring to this city 
the million population its Million Club is supposed to 
be hustling for. The city is not to escape tie con- 
sequences of this sort of publicity by keeping the news 
out of its own papers. The harm is being done in 
the creation of the impression in other places that 
this is a city of Graft, and that the World’s Fair was 


a colossal skin game. 


The Green Garter 


By Edith Macvane 


HERE was silence for a moment after the lady 
had been ushered into the pagoda where Gen. 
Byelov sat writing his despatches for St. Pe- 

tersburg. 

“Don’t you know me, Pavel Feodorovitch?” she 
inquired, with a smile, as she drew aside her tattered 
veil from a lovely dead-white face. 

The general dropped back into his seat, staring 
at her. Then, with a sudden gesture of horror, he 
pushed away the glass of vodka which stood ever 
ready at his elbow, and, lifting his hand, he made the 
sign of the cross. . ; 

“The lady laughed indignantly. “Do you take me 
for a snake, or for the Evil One himself?” she said. 
But, indeed, when one considered that this was the 
first time that Prince Byelov had laid eyes upon her 
since their divorce six years before and six thousand 
miles away, he may be pardoned for thus doubting the 
evidence of his senses. 

“Tanya Martinovna!” he exclaimed, with some 
emotion, “is it really you?” 

“Tanya de Thauzette, my friend,” she replied, as 
she seated herself upon an accoutrement chest. “Didn't 
you get my cards?” 

“Ah, yes, I think I do remember,” mused the gen- 
eral. “And so he married you after all?” 

“[ married him, I think you mean!” retorted Tanya, 
with an inflection of wounded dignity, while the prince 
regarded her in suddenly realized amazement. 

“Tanya! Are you a witch to drop down on me in 
this barbarous Manchuria?” 

“This is the way I managed it, you see,” she replied, 
leaning toward him confidentially. “I was down at 
Neuchwang when the news came to me. So I per- 
suaded the captain of a Japanese destroyer to take 
me over to Liaotung—an awfully nice little man, quite 
Parisian! Then at Liaotung I hired a bullock cart 
and some guides worked up along the 
Chinese frontier skipped across the border 


at Kharbin inquired which of the com- 


missary officers was bound for your encampment 
in Russian, of 





fainted at his feet 
course—implored him to rescue a distressed com- 


patriot. So, you see, here I am.’ 

i) ae I never denied that you were 
ingenious, Tanya,” replied the prince, in some admira- 
tion. . . . “And now that you have told me 
How, will you please to tell me Why?” 
“Why, my dear Pavel Feodorovitch? To ask you 
to save my husband’s life for me, of course.” 

The general glared savagely. “I have no notion 
of what you mean, Tanya.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, my dear friend! Last week my 
Antoine was discovered in your regiment, dressed in 
the uniform of a Russian soldier-——he, the correspond- 
ent of Parisian Life, the most brilliant journalist in 
Europe, who had taken;his life in his hands in order 
to obtain some authentic information for his paper 
from the seat of war.” 

“And how did you hear of his being captured, 
may I ask, madam?” 

“From one of your own. men, wounded, in the 
hospital at Neuchwang. So when I heard your name, 
Pavel Feodorovitch, I set out directly, and here I am. 
You won’t refuse me my request, I am sure. For, in 
spite of everything, you always had an awfully kind 
heart.” 

“Many thanks for the compliment, Tanya,” replied 
the prince. “/h bien! since you are so well informed, 
I will not deny that what you have heard is true. 
Antoine de Thauzette, the friend of my youth . 
whom unfortunately I failed to kill on the occasion 
of our last meeting, six years ago . . . lies at 
present in one of the regimental prisons, with a con- 
siderable quantity of iron attached to his person. To- 
morrow the caravan starts for the Baikals . . . 
where henceforth this dandy of the boulevards will 
wield his mattock at Number 106, Gang L.” 

“Pouf, Pavel Feodorovitch!” returned Tanya, with 


contempt. “Do you think that you can frighten me? 


Send a newspaper correspondent, a foreigner, to 
beria, like a disobedient Cossack! And a Frenchm 


the ally of Russia! What, my dear friend, wil] 


said in Paris of such a notion as this?” 

“Always supposing, my angel, that Paris kno 
anything about it! But the disappearance of an o\ 
adventurous journalist . . . who is to ma 
the Czar’s forces accountable, or who, against mm. 
denial, is to hold me to any knowledge of his fate 2” . 
“Mon Dieu! 


had not thought of that,” she observed, with a suddey 


Madame de Thauzette signed. 


wrinkling of her brows. 

The prince smiled agreeably and took from the 
breast of his uniform a small gold cigarette cas: 
“You will take one, my dear Tanya? Your own 
favorite Egyptians. I have smoked them ever since.” 

Tanya lit her cigarette from the light he offered 
her, watching him out of her deep eyes, which re 
flected the sparkle of the taper. “Don’t send Antoine 
to the mines, dear Pavel,” she murmured in a voice 
that rippled and caressed like the waves of a warm 
rivulet. 

“Ah, she calls me by my first name at last!” scoffed 
the general—“me, her husband, her lawful husband!” 

Her crimson mouth quivered like the petals of a 
half-blown rose; there was a pitiful moisture in the 
shadows of her large eyes. The general wriggled 
uneasily on his chair. “Pavel . .  .” she whis- 
pered softly again. 

With a suddenly yielding gesture, the prince leaned 
forward and took her hand. “Tanya, my little Taty- 
ana,” he cried, “all shall be as you please; but tell me 
that you-have come back to me. Tell me that you 
are still my wife, dearest Tatyana!” 

“What non- 
Why, it’s 


not even comme il faut for me to be calling on you 


She tried to draw her hand away. 
sense, Pavel Feodorovitch! I your wife? 
this way at night, without a duenna!” 

“Not comme il faut for you to be here with me! 
Thousand devils, madam—it is the properest thing 
that you have done for six years.” 

“No, Pavel. 
know perfectly well. And you are not going to refuse 


Antoine is my husband now, as you 


him to me after the journey that I’ve had? 

so cold, so hungry, so uncomfortable! The tarbarians 
that I have come through, oh Mon Dieu! And the 
barbed wire!” With a laugh she fluttered her tattered 
fur. 

The prince looked at her. “How you love him, 
Tanya,” he said slowly, as though thinking aloud. 
“You, once a princess of holy Russia . . . you, 
who love warmth and luxury like a kitten—do you 
think IT do not remember? And yet you tramp across 
this frozen wilderness, among graves and shrapnel 
Japanese, for the sake of this little 
. . Ah, Mon Dieu! it is 
Isn’t it, Tanya?” 


and outcast 
Parisian journalist 
true that you love him. 

She narrowed her long, green eyes at him. “ls 
that news to you, then, Pavel Feodorovitch?” = sh: 
returned calmly. 

The general glared at her and wrung her finge! 
in the vise of his own. “And she has the audacity t: 
tell me that she loves another man—me, faithful t 
her, present or absent, for the past ten years!” 

Tanya’s face relaxed and she began to laugh br 
kenly in a kind of relief. “Oh, Pavel Feodorovitch | 
she cried, “faithful to me? . . . Mon Dieu! 
but it is cruel of you to make me laugh when I ai 
in such distress. Do you think I have not heard « 

» eh « L008 ens. -s ee hesitated aac. 6h 
him a suddenly mocking glance. 

He shrugged his shoulders and lit another ciga 
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e. “QE= 1:5 -«-«. -16F thechittle-Biancar”’ he fin- 
d for her coolly. 

“Yes, the 
le Bianca, the largest eyes and the slimmest ankles 
Italy! So no more fine talk, I beg 


u, of your broken heart and your fidelity to me!” 


She nodded and drew her hand away. 


id with her veil she wiped the hand where his 
uch had lain. 

As the Russian noticed the employment of her 
gers he grunted grimly; then suddenly, as though 
ith a new inspiration from within, his scowl relaxed 

into the beaming radiance of pure joy. 

“Madam,” he pronounced, with his grand manner, 
“all shall be as you wish. Pavel Feodorovitch Byelov 
restores your husband to you 

‘Dear old Pavel! Now, that is what I call nice 
of you!” responded Tanya, blinking at him in a wet 
sinile of delight. 
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“And you'll take me to him now, 
Pavel 

His smile as he looked at her was full of benignity, 
shot with that same triumphant joy. “In a moment, 
my sweet Tanya,” he answered. “But you must have 
patience while I make out your husband’s passports 
and send for the counter-signature of my chief-of 
staff. 

In an ecstasy of relief and happiness, Madame de 
lhauzette watched her late husband as he seated 
himself at his desk and fumbled through its compart- 
ments for the necessary materials. At length the 
passports were written, signed and sealed; an aide- 
de-camp was summoned to the door of the pagoda, 
and in a hurried whisper the prince instructed the 
young man in the necessary business. “And make 
haste, Semyon Petrovitch!” he finished as he turned 
hack from the doorway, and the young officer disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

To the impatient woman the time of waiting seemed 
long, until at last a discreet knock announced the 
messenger’s return. “I may go to him now .. . 
now ?” she cried, turning joyfully to him. 

The general took her arm. “I will myself conduct 
you to him, Tanya,” he replied with a sudden sol- 
cmnity, for in these days of disorder there are . . . 
pardon me, madam, that I mention such matters in 
your presence but there are so many of 
the infamous of your sex abroad, both native and 
Furopean, that the way is scarce safe for a lady, 
except under the escort of the commanding officer 
himself.” 

Tanya clung close to her protector’s arm as they 
traversed the crowded shadows of the camp, lit by 
the grudging gleams of the young aide’s lantern. 
lhe way was rough with stones and harsh with the 
dry stubble of millet. From the Chinese village, 
unseen in the darkness of the valley below them, 
thirobbed the dull, slow beating of a prayer-gong, 
vhile to their nostrils rose in faint pungent wafts 


hat mysterious smell of the Orient, unchanging from 


lartary to Ceylon—the blended burden of garlic, indigo 
id burning opium. 
“Here we are, madam!” exclaimed the prince, as 


lle young man preceding them paused suddenly and 
ised his lantern high at the door of a half-ruined 
itive hovel, and Tanya, entering, beheld at her feet 
lie sleeping form of her husband. Dressed in his 
ded Russian uniform, he lay chained and shackled 
pon a dilapidated mat of rice straw, his thin, straight- 
itured face upturned like a boy’s. His wife dropped 

her knees beside him and gathered his head into 


rE 


“Antoine! 


r arms. she whispered softly. 


For a moment the sleeper’s eyes opened and rested 
smile. 


n her with an unamazed and drowsy 
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“Cherie!” he murmured tenderly, and turning his head 


like a weary child, he laid it upon her bosom. 


, 


“This is all very pretty, my dear Tanya,” observed 
the prince, “and recalls to me the first day of our 
honeymoon in an extremely agreeable fashion 
but I beg you to notice that it is not business. Come, 
wake him up! Will a pinch be sufficient, or shall I 
send Semyon Petrovitch for a bucket of water?” 
“Wake up, my treasure!” cried Madame de Thau- 
zette, with a reproachful glance at the unfeeling Rus- 
sian. The latter walked to the door and lit his cigar- 
ette; there was for him no particular enjoyment in 
listening to the greetings between the two, the expla- 
nation, the raptures. 


Be 


“Pavel Feodorovitch!” called the voice of Tanya, 
and he turned. 

“The passports!” she cried. “Antoine won’t be- 
lieve me that he is free. Show him the passports, 
unlock those horrid irons, please 

“Ah, my old friend, Antoine!” exclaimed the Rus- 
sian, as he advanced with a smile that showed all his 
handsome teeth. “I have not seen you since the day 
long ago when you put that ball through my shoulder. 
And now, how do you do, after all these years?” 

The Frenchman grasped the proffered hand with 


“You are generous, Prince!” he 


bed 


some _ hesitation. 
said, huskily. 

“Not at all!” responded the general agreeably. “I 
am so obliged to you, you see, for taking such good 
care of little Tanya here, it is really a pleasure to do 
this small good turn for you.” And with a gesture 
that spoke more eloquently than his words he selected 
a key from the ring attached to his sword belt and 
knelt down by the side of the prisoner’s sleeping mat. 
There was a click, a grating noise, and the gyve that 
secured the prisoner’s leg to the huge iron ball beside 
him fell with a clatter of metal into a pile of helpless 
links. The Frenchman sprang to his feet with a laugh 
of relief. 

“A thousand thanks, my dear friend! 
It was becoming pretty heavy, that 


Name of a name! 
sacred rabbit of a chain!” 

“The passports—where are our passports, Antoine?” 
cried Tanya, pressing eagerly to her husband’s side. 
The Frenchman looked up sharply. 


“IT am free, general—actually free? No parole, no 


restrictions ?” 

“Your release, my dear friend, is absolute. I exact 
no promises from you; you are free to write us up as 
you please.” 

“You are noble in your generosity, Pavel Feodoro- 
vitch!” responded the journalist, with some emotion, 
and seemed to be upon the brink of a passionate sup- 
plication and acknowledgment, when the prince inter- 
rupted him with a gay smile. 

“Tt is very pleasant for us to be together, all three, 
renewing the happy days of six years ago,” he ob- 
served; “but time presses. Morning must see you 
well on your way to Kharbin. I have provided for 
you two mules and a suitable escort of soldiers. No, 


I ask no thanks! Now, farewell, my friends, and 


may heaven guard you!” 

Tanya clasped his hand in her own, and regarded 
him with a genuine emotion ennobling the rather fan- 
tastic beauty of her face. “You are a good man, Pavel 
Feodorovitch. A thousand thanks—and adieu.” 

The Frenchman bowed in silence, and together 
husband and wife turned to the door. The prince 
stood grimly looking after them, then his glance roved 
slowly to the floor. “One moment, madam!” he cried, 
with a start, and Tanya turned upon the threshold. 


“T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, with a sud- 


' green trifle from her. 





denly embarrassed smile, “but considering that we 
have been rather closely related to each other, in the 
past, [ thin I may venture to tell you . . . you 
have lost a smail but very necessary article of your 
toilet.” 

Her glance foliowed his to the ground between 
them. Thauzette stood waiting impatiently while the 
Russian picked up the lantern which Semyon Petro- 
vitch had left upon the floor, and turned its light 
downward. There upon the ground beside the mat of 
straw lay a small circlet of green, buckled in gold 
and gay with a huge green rosette. 

Drawing his sword from its scabbard, the prince 
transfixed the ribbon and presented it to Madame 
de Thauzette upon the saber’s point. “Permit me, 
madam,” said he, with a low bow. 

“But but I don’t wear that kind 
- . . she responded, with a puzzled frown, as 
with wondering fingers she plucked the token from 
the top of the offered sword. 
.’ she said, slowly. 

Suddenly she threw up her head and looked from 


“IT do not understand 
it at all 
one man to the other. With violence she flung the 
“Ah-ah!” she cried, in a voice 
like the cry of a wounded hare. “Ah! God be good 
to me, now I understand!” 

Thauzette stepped forward suddenly into the iight. 
“What is the matter, Tanya?” he cried in a troubled 
voice. “What is it that you understand?” His wife 
turned her back upon him and addressed the silent 
Russian. 

“Pavel Feodorovitch,” said she, slowly, “I under- 
stand now the errind of Semyon Petrovitch, who went 
to seek the signature of the chief-of-staff. He per- 
formed his part well, but Fate Fate has willed 
otherwise! You did your best—and for the knowledge 
you would have spared me I thank you—”’ Her voice 
broke, and she added with difficulty, “Ah, til! this 
moment, I did not know how much you have been my 
friend to-night !” 

Thauzette sprang forward. “I see what you think, 
Tanya,” he cried, hoarsely. “But it is not se. Before 
God, I have been true to you, Tanya!” 

She put him aside with her hand. “It is amusing, 
is it not,” said she, with a laugh, “to think of your 
wife making her way unprotected through a wilderness 
ot savages, for your sake while you were 
spending your last night on earth, not in thought of 
her, but with . . . with as 

Her voice broke suddenly and she was silent, while 
her face went white and her features clenched them- 
selves in a despcrate vise. Slowly from between her 
rigid eyelids two large tears forced themselves. 

“And I thought,” she whispered, brokenly, “I thought 
it was from dreams of me that you awoke just now 
when you opened your eyes and said ‘Cherie’!” 

Again there was silence for a moment Then, 
with a sudden tremulous resolve, Tanya turned to 
her husband and smiled. 

“But we are detaining his highness, the general, 
who has already given us too much of his valuable 
time,” said she. “Come, my *eAntoine, make your 
bow and we will say good-bye.” 

“But Tanya, listen to me,” cried the Frenchman 
in an agony of appeal. 

“One’s soiled linen, my dear,’ she returned, “is 
We will annoy General Bye- 
She turned 


best washed at home. 
lov no longer with our trivial affairs.” 
to the Russian and spoke with a sudden solemnity, 
“Pavel Feodorovitch,” said she, “for the mercy 
which you have granted to my husband, and the fore- 


going kindness which you have shown—and which 






















to me, I beg you to receive 
And if there be 


in the prayers of a frail and erring woman, then I 


you have tried to show 
my heartfelt gratitude. any virtue 
pray God to bless and reward you as you deserve!” 

With a superb gesture she held out her hand to 
him again, while the unhappy Antoine gazed at her, 
then at the man whom he had supplanted 
then at the writhing bit of green which stared up at 
him in silent testimony from the ground. He started 
nervously as the Russian turned to him in farewell. 

“Good-bye, my dear friend,” observed the general 
suavely. “And may joy go with you!” A flutter of 
the eyelid, faint but intelligent, conveyed his sympa- 
thy to the other man in the unpleasant marital pre- 
dicament in which he found himself. 

With a quiver of obvious repulsion Tanya laid her 
hand within her husband’s arm. “Come, love,” said 
she, with an effort, and together they turned and went 
out of the door. There the promised escort met and 
followed them; and, clinging to each other, husband 
and wife vanished with their unhappiness into the 
darkness of the Oriental night. 


The prince, left alone, stood for a moment in rumi- 
Suddenly a shadow emerged from the 
dark corner of the hovel. Semyon Petrovitch stood 
“You are satisfied, excellency?” 


native silence. 


before his chief. 

he inquired, with a deferential salute. 
“Perfectly,” blandly. 
played your part 
turned to go: 
unless you have a fancy for the 


“You 


Then, as the 


replied the prince 


well, my _ brave.” 


aide-de-camp “Remember, Semyon 
Petrovitch 
climate of Siberia 


silence forever concerning this night’s business.” 


there is to be absolute 


“My mouth is shut, excellency,” replied the young 
officer as he saluted ‘and disappeared again into the 
darkness. 

The general stooped and picked up the bit of green 
and gold which still lay at his feet. A slight grin 


wrinkled the features of his handsome, high-cut 


countenance. 

“A less artistic practitioner,’ he reflected, “would 
thave deprived her of the man she loved. But to 
rob her of her faith in him—how much subtler, how 
much more poignant a revenge!” With satisfaction he 
contemplated the silken circlet which coiled greenly 
upon his palm. 

“After all,” he observed, “it has brought me luck, 


the parting token of the little Bianca!” 


The Word 


By Richard Realf 


EARTH! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thine 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living Word to every living thing, 
Though it may hold the Message unawares. 


All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: A Spirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills, 
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Blue Jay's Chatter 


My Dear Jenny Wren: 
ON’T 


screed. 


expect any real news from me in this 
It’s political week here, and no one 
We're all guessing as be- 
Wells has had an 


I guess he’s often been sorry that he 


knows anything. 
tween Talty and Wells for Mayor. 
awful drubbing. 
cut out Jim Campbell from the list of those he in- 
vited to meet Prince Henry at breakfast and invited 
Charlie Turner in his place. So you see that there’s a 
sort of a social twist to the fight. If Jim Campbell 
had not been wantonly insulted, Wells would have had 
no trouble at all. Jim is a man with faults—great, big, 
whopping man faults. Rolla is a sort of a bigot-— 
whether he’s elected or defeated. 
% 
There’s a whole lot of talk in the West End about 
That copious 
There 


the poisoning of a lot of society dogs. 
Rockwood girl lost her pet, and is inconsolable. 
are three of those girls, all thoroughbreds, and one of 
them has been tacitly engaged for a long time to a 
young man of good standing and pleasant address, but 
they don’t seem to be in haste to end the courting 
period. There are three or four such cases of unlinked 
sweetness long drawn out in this town, and I’ve a 
notion to sit down some day and analyze them for 
you at length. The most mysterious is, of course, 
that case of handsome Leslie Aglar .and his sweet- 
I suppose they know their own business 
There’s the 


heart, but 


and don’t need advice from outsiders. 


young scion of a wealthy house, too, who never is, 
but always is to be blessed in union with pretty Marie 


Nidelet. heir delay agonizes their friends with spec- 
ulation. 
of 


I am told, Jenny, that the handsome Mrs. Clarkson 
Carpenter, who was a Miss Macaulay, of Chicago, has 
returned to her folks in that city, and that the separa- 
tion is to be permanent. All her friends blame the 
husband for various things of which I know nothing 
and would say nothing, since no one on the outside 
knows just what is cruelty and neglect. This is another 
sad case in which there are children, two of them, 
and that makes it particularly painful. Clarkson Car- 
penter strikes me as a man who couldn’t go to excesses 
in anything, not even in cruelty and neglect, and I’ve 
never even heard it whispered that he was gay. Gayety 
don’t run in the Carpenter family, as you know. The 
head of the family, grim and gruff old realty magnate 
foolishness never 
Mrs. Carpenter ‘is, as 
She hasn’t 

at social 


James M., has no time for and 
encouraged it in his children. 
I have said, a pretty and attractive woman. 
her husband 
and this indicates that the 


I met a young woman 


been seen in company with 


affairs in a long time, 
trouble has long been brewing. 
friend of hers the other day, just after she had called 
to bid Mrs. Carpenter good-bye, and she had been 
She wept again as she told me the story 


Oh, it’s too sad, Jane. 


3 
— 


weeping. 
of the disrupted home. 


I've just had the most terrible time, Jenny. I 
wanted to talk to Mrs. Van Blarcom over the tele- 
phone on some club matter. I rang her up. The 
butler answered me with British formality and elision 
“The madam isn’t hawaike yet. Won't 
you leave your naime?” I Jeft my name. Later, two 
hours or so, I was called up and told that Mrs. Van 
Blarcom’s private secretary would talk to me still 
later. Then I had to wait on the private secretary, 
and when she called me up it was to inform me that 
Mrs. Van would talk to me later. An hour later I 


of aspirates: 


letting it appear that she does so. 


got the lady on the wire, stated my business, and y 
asked to ring her up again to-morrow. I was hoppi 
mad, and I told one of her friends whom I met 
Nugent’s about it, and she told me I mustn’t mi 
the incident, as Mrs. Van Blarcom had a perfec; 
horror of telephoning, which she overcame only by, 
the most heroic struggle for mastery of her nerves 
Mrs. Van Blarcom is a very fine woman, perfectly 
charming. I like her much, she’s so gratious and 
generous to her guests and does so much entertaining 
for the sheer pleasure of pleasing others when she 
does take up the idea. She hasn’t been doing it 
lately. She was imposed upon. You know she used 
to throw open her dancing hall every two weeks to 
her young girl friends, and they were at liberty to 
invite their young men friends and dance informally. 
Mrs. Van provided an orchestra and a delicious supper, 
and the times the girls had were just “scrump.” But 
soon the girls began bringing men there whom they 
shouldn’t bring, impossible fellows that no one knew 
or wanted to know, and Mrs. Van had to shut down 
on the informals. You’ve no idea, Jane, how many 
girls there are in this town who have those “queer 
fish” men acquaintances, fellows not in the swim or 
any set at all, with whom they are fascinated. Fellows 
you'll see them down town with them now and then, 
but rarely at any general function. It was the sneaking 
of this sort of young men into the informals that 
made Mrs. Van Blarcom so indignant, and I don’t 
It’s too bad that such a lady should be 
imposed upon. Why, she’s the only matron in town 
who, when she does a thing socially, does it up brown. 
lf she gives a theater party she provides the carriages 
as well as the tickets, and has the carriage call first 
for the escort of her girl guests and later for the girls. 
She sends carriages for her girl guests to luncheons 
and teas, and certainly doesn’t care for money. She’s 
good to poor girls, too, and pushes them along without 
I’m just crinkling 


blame her. 


with glee over the way that she’s going to take the 
brakes off next season and get back to the old gait of 
entertaining. She’s the sort of woman we need in St. 
Louis society, who has at the same time good money, 
good taste, and, best of all, a good heart. I’m told, 
too, that Mr. Van Blarcom is much improved by 
having been put. through the mill of hard luck. It has 
softened him, made him more considerate and less 
pompous, and taken him down just that one peg that 
brings him to the level of his natural self and makes 
him a good human being. It’s a pretty good sign 
when a little rough usage in the world softens a man. 
The man who is embittered and hardened by hard 


luck was no good to start with, and deserves the hard 


luck. So here’s to the resuscitated and rejuvenated 
Van Blarcoms, and may they live long and prosper. 
of 


I was telling you about Mrs. Van’s private secre 
There are only three ladies in St. Louis who 
Mrs. Van is one. Mrs. Wil 
liam McMillan is another. She has a secretary who 
used to be her late husband’s stenographer. ‘Mr. Mc 
Millan requested his wife to take care of her after h« 
departed this life, and the request has been beautifull) 
acceded to. The secretary, no longer a young, and 
yet not what I would call an old woman, is taken 
care of for life at a fat salary and has very little t: 
do except to look after the details when she travels 
with Mrs. McMillan. The other lady who has a pri 
vate secretary is Mrs. Ed Goltra, who has such a lo! 
of fine looks and not a little of her husband’s tireles 
“steam.” Mrs. Goltra is destined to make a big socia 
hit here before long. I don’t mean that she hasn’ 
yet arrived, but that she’s going to do some big anc 


tary. 
keep private secretaries. 
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MILLS & AVERILL 
Well-Made Perfect-Fitting Boys’ Clothing 


Special attention is directed to our splendid lines for Spring; 
every novelty fabric is worked up into these garments—every 
new idea is applied to their make up—every suit is made and 
finished in a manner to sustain and add to our reputation. 


We urge you to look at our exceptional offerings before 
you decide where your Boys’ Apparel is to be bought. 


BOYS’ BETTER SUITS 


$4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 


A fine ecatcher’s mitt free with every b oy’s suit; this mitt is sold by 


Simmoas Hardware Co. for 50c. 
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gorgeous entertaining. ‘The Goltras are, of course, in 
the Rolla Wells coterie, and Mrs. Goltra is as popular 
as Mrs. Wells, who is more popular than her husband, 
because she’s more politic. Mrs. Wells didn’t have 
much of a good time during the Fair because Rolla 
was too much taken up with festivities favored by the 
foreign commissioners, but she never let on a little 
bit. Mrs. Wells is a dear and dumpy duodecimo 
woman—well, that phrase shows that she makes you 
remember Charles Lamb—and she has a perfect world 
of tact. If Rolla only could absorb some of it to 
mitigate his saturninity, he’d be a more popular man 
than he is. Speaking of the Goltras as going to do 
stunts socially in a big way leads me to remark that 
there are signs that the charming widow, Mrs. 
W. G. Hills, is about to wake up and take notice in 
the matter of functions. She’s going to throw open 
that stately house on Lindell boulevard and let the 
public see its decorations and curios, and she’s going 
to loosen up the bonds upon the large wad her doting 
husband left her. When she gets ready there’s going 
to be something to talk about. 


“° 


I saw Frank Estes the other day at Plow’s, eating 
ce cream soda. Oh, to be sure, by himself. Neither 
he nor Tom Maffitt ever treats, Jenny. They’re regu- 
lar fiends on that delicacy. They have sweet smiles 
for the ladies as they enter, but never an invite to 
join ’em. They’re quite the talk on this account. It’s 
o different to see Will Thornton at the fountain 
ounter setting ’em up for eight or twelve gigglitudin- 
ous girls, not one of whom can out-giggle or out- 
zurgle the meticulously dapper little journalist with the 


Monte Cristo hair. Mr. Thornton is a snap for the 
debutantes. They like his lavishness of entertainment, 
but I imagine they like more the style of entertaining 
done by that altitudinous Mr. Werner, with the great, 
strong face, who in the season gives big theater par- 
ties, and not glaringly in the boxes, either, and then has 
all his guests down to his South Side home at little 
suppers that are just the perfection of taste in the 
cuisine and the miscibility of the company and the 
duration of the repast. Mr. Werner—but I was speak- 
ing of Frank Estes. You know he’s an uncle of our 
wonderful reform Governor Folk, and is very proud 
of the fact, but neither I nor anyone else has seen 
much of him or his wife in the social functions given 
by Mrs. Folk at the capitol. Mrs. Folk has her own 
small set of friends and she isn’t trying to enlarge it 
by reaching out for the wives of the big rich who 
want to reach the Governor. She’s more for sub- 
stance than for show, while Joe is of the old school. 
He likes to get a few acquaintances off in a side room 
in the mansion and pass the decanter. And I’m told 
there’s not a man in Missouri can go the distance with 
him, though he never has shown the faintest trace of 
flagitious flagoning. I like those men who get pale 
when they tip the glass. They are not likely to lose 
their heads or their hearts. 

David R. Francis is loosening up a little and is go- 
ing to do something. He has placed an order for a 
40o-horse power automobile. Corwin Spencer goes 
Dave 20-horse power better. Harry Turner turned 
the double trick and well he may open wine at the 
club, There are at least a dozen men in the St, Louis 


Club who wouldn’t buy an auto until Dave led the 
way. Bud Dozier, on this account, has suddenly de- 
veloped into an automaniac. Poor Bud! When he 
passes away he wants to be buried at Francis’ feet. 
I’m not quite sure, though, that Bud is any more of a 
Francis worshiper than Mr. Spencer. Spencer could 
have been nominated for Mayor by the Republicans, 
but he wouldn’t stand for it, because he might have 
had to defeat Dave’s “little Rolla.” Then, too, Mrs. 
Spencer said she’d go to Europe for the full four 
year term if her husband should be elected, and so the 
big and lucky plunger wouldn’t hearken to the siren 
song of politics. What would Corwin do as a tem- 
porary bachelor? He’s so domestic, you know; quite 


notorious for it, in fact. 


ote 
+ 


There are all kinds of weddings’ in process of 
preparation, but I believe I’ve told you all there is to 
tell about them. The most interesting, of ccurse, will 
be the marriages of Dr. George Chopin and his sister, 
the attractive Leila, one of which takes place this 
week and the other is slated for an early date next 
month. These are the son and daughter of the most 
captivating woman St. Louis, or that portion of it 
which may be suspect of brains, ever knew, the late 
Kate Chopin, a novelist of Southern life, to my think- 
ing, the superior of George W. Cable. 

oo 

You needn’t be surprised if, after the summer 
solstice, we have the livest season that this city has 
ever known. They tell me that Mrs. Dave Calhoun 
hasn’t even got started yet in the direction of fulfilling 
her plans for social triumphs, No pent up Utica is 
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to confine her powers. She's going in for universal 


supremacy and is to do the high and mighty, the in- 


tellectual, the musical. Her gowns are to be numer- 


ous and startling and there will be no end of innova- 


tions in her wake. ‘This is all the more interesting 


to tout St. Louis, because of the extremely dignified 


quiet of the Norman Joneses. Mrs. Norman Jones, 


you know, was Josephine Calhoun, and she is Mrs. 


Dave's step-daughter. While there is no dissension 


between them, the ladies have partisans just as if 
there were.. Dave and his son-in-law, Norman. are 
on very good terms. Mrs. Dave’s mother is believed 
(Continued on Page Seventeen.) 
oe ote ote 
* * . 
By John Bascom, LL.D. 

(Prof. Bascom was born in 1827; was President 
of the University of Wisconsin from 1874-87, is. the 


author of many standard works on political econo- 


my and sociology, and is now lecturing on sociology 
at Williams College The advanced views in the 


“New York Independent” 


coming 


following article from the 


of extreme man 


from a 
Editor.) 


significance, 


environment. 


ure 
of his age and academic 


SPIRIT of forecast belongs to all knowledge, 
and is thought to be the best proof of its 


existence. Physical disease has its premo 


nitions in the body or in the conditions which sur 


round it. If we are observant of these admonitions, 


the larger share of coming evils can be escaped. Still 
Not only are 


of social disaster 


more is this true 


the seeds of it in the soil, they are very visibly there 
the preparation for difficulty is conspicuously before 


us. The net is spread in the sight of the bird to 


be caught by it. 
In the generation just passing forms of social ac 


tivity have shown themselves and. social states have 
arisen, which cannot but greatly alter the next thirty 
years. The multimillionaire cannot be the member 


of a free State, on equal terms with his fellow citi 


zens This would be true under any circumstances, 


but is still more true when this wealth has been ac 
quired in abuse and in defiance of economic and civil 


law. his additional fact shows that the tyrannical 


temper is present, which, opportunity favoring, will 


disregard all rights in behalf of personal power. We 
can but predict that the next generation is threatened 
with a still greater perversion of the conditions which 
belong to a free and democratic community. ‘These 


disastrous tendencies are not felt at once, because a 
large middle class is only slowly permeated by them. 
The takes 


the constitution which it attacks. 


disease is one which time to undermine 

The most obvious and immediately serviceable of 
equalities, which go with free institutions, is equality 
in economic opportunities. No other equality con- 
cerns sO many actions, or actions on which so large 
The 


we are speaking has been accumulated at the expense 


a share of welfare depends. wealth of which 


of this equality, and now threatens utterly to destroy 
it. One who can bring hundreds of millions to an 
undertaking, and, by a little combination, can carry 


the capital invested into the billions, has a power 


which in comparison with that of men of ordinary 
means gives him complete control of large under 
takings. Not only does this masttry extend to se- 
curing these forms of enterprise, it carries with it the 
them, under almost any circum- 


ability of making 


stances, profitable. No competition and no fear of 
competition accompany the development of business 
of this order, and unless the conception itself was a 
piece of folly the profits of a monopoly accrue to it 
at every stage. This wealth may have been gained 
with a hard struggle, and at the expense of the rights 
of many, but once acquired there need be no farther 
Legitimate as well as _ illegiti- 
feel at 


Whether it is steel production or the 


trespass in its use, 


mate forms of business once this accumula- 


tion of power. 


stock market that is under consideration, the multi- 


millionaire creates the conditions under which he 


operates. Equality of opportunity in business rela- 
tions has suffered a sudden overthrow which the fu- 
ture will easily complete. 

It was at one time felt that a large property would 
ordinarily be scattered in the next generation. This 
expectation does not apply to the magnitudes now 
contemplated, but vice, prodigality, indolence, can all 
like 


( Jur 


shelter themselves in these immense fortunes 


that 
very worship will not escape their contented chatter. 


birds nest in the carvings of a cathedral. 


This accumulation of wealth has already destroyed 
political equilibrium. Political influence is won by 
a contribution to the expenses which attend on gain 


ing political power. ‘The ruling party is so pledged 


to the support of a given financial policy that its 
chief virtue comes to be standing fast in existing rela- 
Even the defeated party is almost equally in- 
If it comes 


tions 
volved in the samé interested motives. 
into power, it cannot easily institute or carry outa 
The 
predecessor struggled in vain is at once cast over it, 


and it can redeem but few of the pledges it made in 


scheme of reform. same net with which its 


the hour of distress. 
The hold which perverted business relations have 


When 


the Interstate Commerce Commission was established 


on politics is seen in the railroad question. 


it was supposed to have been granted a control which 
it has since lost and is struggling in vain to recover. 
The 
behalf of the public welfare. It 
3coard of Council, whose suggestions may or may not 


instituted to govern rates in 


Commission was 


has sunk into a 


be followed. ‘The officers of railroads to whose un 
accumulated 

The evil 
up in the presence of railroads and courts, and 
The inter- 


fair terms much of the mischief of 


wealth has been due are left in control. 
sprang 
the two are now to be left to correct it. 
state commerce problem is not one of a tardy and in 
adequate redress of a wrong after it has been com- 
mitted, but of anticipating and preventing the injury. 
Here is a issue between a method that has 
signally failed and a better one which the people. 


put in its 


square 


twenty since, intended to 


And yet the commercial and political worlds 


nearly years 
place. 
were never fuller of plausible reasons why the rail- 
roads, and not the people, should assign the condi 
tions of trafic. There is a hum in the hive, but no 
readjustment of its position and relations. 

Social equality cannot hold its ground while this 
abuse of privilege prevails in production and in poli 
tics. A wealthy class begins to act in vigorous mod 
There may remain. for a time a 
little affected by 


ification of society. 


percentage of sober citizens, but 


these fluctuations, but inherited wealth will be asso 


ciated with prodigality, will draw to itself depen 


dents and retainers whose interests are identified with 
its own, and, in a Jarge class, subject to the drift of 
conventional sentiments, will give rise to admiration 
and emulation. The assumption which so_ readily 
arises from secondary considerations, the servility so 
little and op 


indigenous to men, require but time 


portunity to reappear. 
The revival of feelings we have so long repressed 


occurs the more readily because of the exceedingly 
7 
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Order a Gas Range From Your Nearest Dealer. 
When we talk GAS we talk HAPPINESS. 


dirt, drudgery and hard work. 
WITH GAS. Banish the coal stove and drudgery goes out with. it. 
We are doing allin our power to spread Gas Range happiness—NOW. We have purchased 16,000 new gas ranges. 
We have arranged with 160 dealers throughout the city to act as our Selling Agents. ° 
our ranges to you. We have cut the price $2.00 below last year’s prices, and $3.00 below the prices of the year before 
We are determined that the PRICE shall not stand between vou and gas range comfort, 2nd we know nothing else can. 
Come out to-day for the CHEERFUL LIFE. Order a gas range and a gas water heater—NOW! 





GAS 


Gas Ranges, 16-in. oven, $15.00; 18-in. oven, $17.00—payable $3.00 with order, balance monthly with gas bill. Delivered 
and connected free. $1.00 discount from these prices for cash with order. 





RANGE 


Will Make 16,000 


St. Louis Families 


Happy This Summer. 


_ The words are synonymous. It’s certain you can’t be happy with 
It’s equally certain you can’t have drt, drudgery and hard work if you COOK 
Bring in the gas range and comfort comes in with it. 


‘hrough them we will retail 





We have 73 sub-stations 
where gas bills can be 
paid WITHOUT FEE. 
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strong commercial temper which belongs to us. A 
high order of ability is disclosed in the pursuit of 
wealth, and wealth brings a real and still more an os- 
tensible enlargement of power. 

Any approach to social equality must be united 
with some equality in the conditions of life. Collec- 
tive production now bears this burden of unusual ac- 
cumulation and expenditure, and is borne down by 
it. The aggregate gains, waiting to be distributed 
in many channels, are diverted into a few deep 
canons. Ordinary effort meets with increasing ob- 
stacles and diminished returns. That separation in 
society between wealth and indigence, those afloat 
and those submerged, sets in; a separation which is 
itself a decay of society, which is increased by its 
own action, and which, so far, civilization has never 
escaped. 

The education on which we rely to avoid these so- 
cial evils, and which we have extended with so much 
care, begins to show traces of the change in_ public 
sentiment. Education as a means to manhood is not 
identical with education as a means to wealth. While 
the two aims are by no means opposed to each other, 
they may be pursued in neglect of each other. The 
earlier education took form when the commercial 
spirit was less dominant and directed its attention 
chiefly to general culture. Education is now be- 
coming an opening to an occupation. It thus drops 
into subordination to production, with an abatement 
of its own superior character. To become a good 
citizen and to become a good engineer are not of equal 
importance. They cannot be made advantageously 
ruling ideas in distinct courses. Citizenship is the 
disk which should carry all the florets in the com- 
posite flower of our civilization. 

In connection with the tendency. to turn educa- 
tion into training there comes a growing demand for 
large endowments, and the college becomes a_peti- 
tioner at the feet of wealth. Independence is sac- 


rificed, commercial standards displace ethical ones, 


and civic principles adapt themselves as best they can 
to the new allegiance. The banner of success is 
borne to the front, and those who march must march 
behind it. Even so detached a pursuit as literary 
excellence does not wholly escape the secular temper, 
and the meed of praise comes to be “speculative. 
amused, undeluded children of the world.” Herein 
is the cynicism of success. 

A kindred feeling finds its way into college 
amusements. In earlier times they were open to 
all, called for no special training, and came and went 
as relaxation. Now they are in a high degree ex- 
acting and correspondingly spectacular. They have 
ceased to be sports, and call for serious sacrifices in 
time, expenditure and exertion. ‘The feeling of the 
arena, with its urgent demands for success, rules in 
them. <A series of games runs through the college 
year, and, to the average student, gives coherence 
and zest to the lagging months. ‘There is a percep- 
tible increase in the number of students who regard 
a college course, not as an opportunify, but as a 
means to social distinction to be acquired with the 
least labor. It may be thought that the strenuous 
and the indolent temper will be found in conflict. 
Not so. There were always enough Philistines to 
see Samson make sport, and enough Roman youth 
to crowd the amphitheater. 

The strongest antagonism to social decay should 
be found in Christian faith, but faith slowly bends to 
the conditions which surround it. The Greek Church 
brings Russia no liberty. Our own religion goes but 
a little way in carrying sympathetic aid to the work- 
ing class, or in arousing a sense of the service due 
from those who lead business. It has been no strange 
spectacle with us to find one ordering his economic 
activity in a method utterly subversive of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and yet cherishing some detached 
notion of finding his way into that kingdom. He 
has provided himself with a night key so that, an op- 


portune moment arising, he way leave his business 


companions in the street, and drop into this quiet 
home of the faithful. 

The social facts as well as the political facts 
which accompany this large accumulation of wealth 
constitute a status which cannot but be an immediate 
and urgent cause of social changes. The modifica- 
tions of education and religious faith of which we 
have spoken are merely symptoms which go to show 
that these new forces are taking effect, and may pass | 
into pronounced disease. It is quite within the range § 
of possibilities that the Standard Oil magnates and 
their collaborators shall give date to a period in which 
the self-assertion of a few arose once more in the | 
face of human attainments and the hopes of the many. 
We hear much of induction; what a terrible induc- | 
tion up to the present time goes to establish rank ego- | 
ism against liberty. We have instant occasion for 
that eternal vigilance which is not only the price, Ks 
but the function of liberty. je 


The Republican party is fast becoming the bond- 


man of plutocracy. Its motto is to “stand pat,” % 


careless of discussion or vindication. It has so long 
prospered by concession that inquiry and _ resistance 
are foreign to its spirit. The temper of President 
Roosevelt, alien to this attitude, may make slight fis- 
sures and chip off thin flakes. lhe Democratic par- 
ty has broken midway, one extremely plutocratic, the 
other democratic. ‘There is as yet much hammering 
here and there, and searching the face of the rock, 
but the moment a workable seam shall appear many 
wedges are ready to be driven home. ‘This is made 
ebvious by the unrest of workmen, by scattered re- 
volt in many States, as in Wisconsin, by the number, 
radical character and large vote of secondary parties 
at the last Presidential election. Our forecast is 
that one of those sudden changes, which are sure to 
arise in times of wide pressure, will combine these 
forces of resistance, and with them sweep the field 
for another deal in human rights and one more ap- 


proach toward the Kingdom of Heaven. 

















LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
THE GRADUATES’ COMPLAINT. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 2. 
To the Editor of THE Mirror: 

Will you please publish in your val- 
uable paper an account of the following: 

We, graduates of Central High School, 
finished our apprenticeship year on Fri- 
day, January 27, 1905. When we volun- 
teered to aid the School Board at the 
time of graduation, because they were 
short something like 400 teachers, or 
rather would need 400 teachers, we were 
‘old we would be called out immediately 
upon the completion of our apprentice- 
ship year. 

But on February 27, after remaining 
at home a whole month, we were noti- 
fied to call for diplomas. Thinking that 
at last they had decided to call us out, 
we hastened down immediately to re- 
ceive our diplomas and—a “sweet smile.” 
Sweet smiles give encouragement, but 
the silence (?)—foreboding. 

Wondering and questioning at their 
disregard for their promises, we learned 
that instead of calling us out, they had 
called in hundreds of outside teachers 
as substitutes and were paying them 
second and third salaries whether they 
taught or not. And we—‘“‘St. Louis 
girls”—after giving a year of hard work, 
receiving nothing in return for our ser- 
vices or to defray our lunch and car 
fare expenses—we were allowed to sit at 
home to wait, while these “outsiders,” 
who knew nothing of our methods, and 
many of whom had never seen the in- 
side of a St. Louis schoolbook until they 
stepped into the schoolroom, but who 
were paid for “observing,” drew pay 
which we think we were entitled to 
earn. To know that they are given pref- 
erence is what hurts. If we, post-grad- 
uates of St. Louis public schools, are not 
capable of re-entering her grammar 
schools and teaching, pray tell me what 
is the matter with St. Louis’ public 
school system? Do not our parents pay 
Should not St. 
Does 


taxes for the schools? 
Louis girls be given first choice? 
this not cast reflection upon our “im- 
maculate” (?) School Board, and espec- 
ially Mr. Soldan, who has almost un- 
limited power? It is said he is a coward 
when it comes to “public opinion,” 
though perhaps it is better he does not 
know all the derogatory criticisms that 
are being uttered. If we are not capable, 
why were we allowed to graduate? If 
they had no need for our services, why 
did not the School Board say so in the 
beginning, and let us choose different 
vocations, instead of, as it appears now, 
letting us waste the year in “appren- 
ticing ?” 

We don’t want to be consoled by be- 
ing told that we will be the first ones 
to be called out in September, and sit 
practically idle this half-year. We want 
them to keep their promises and call us 
out now and permanently. 

They are giving a series of “grade 
lessons,” which necessitate extra sub- 
stitutes, and, finding that their “outside” 
substitutes are not sufficient, they have 
condescended to call us out for four 


THE 


half-days, March 9, 14, 15 and 22, for 
which we will receive $4.20. Some of 
us needed the employment and were 
forced to accept employment elsewhere. 
For it has been a severe tax upon our 
parents to spare the time and expense 
for the extra year’s work. 

Don’t you think we girls have a just 
cause for complaint? 

Yours very truly, 
“SoME OF THE THIRTY-FIVE.” 
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GRAND DUKES OF AMERICA 
In Moneyhof, proud citadel, 

Our Grand Dukes sit conspiring. 
They know the people’s weakness well, 
They plot and scourge, they buy and sell 

With energy untiring. 


The Grand Duke Steel and the Grand 
Duke Coal, 

The Grand Duke 
hard soul, 

And swelled with the might of his trib- 
ute rich, 

The Grand Duke Standardoilovitch. 


3eef with the hard, 


At Moneyhof the courtiers kneel 
In servile adulation: 

Beneath the heavy Ducal heel 

The weaker starve, the baser steal, 
The bolder loot the nation. 


When the north winds hoot from the 
boreal Pole, 

You pay the tax of the Grand Duke 
Coal, 

And few are spared from the greedy itch 

Of the Grand Duke Standardoilovitch. 


In Moneyhof the tyrants heed 

No morals or condition. 
The people groan, the people bleed— 
What matter, if they only feed 

The Money Proposition ? 


The Grand Duke Beef, when whims dic- 
tate, 

Serenely robs the workman’s plate, 

Then pools the boodle to enrich 

The Grand Duke Standardoilovitch, 


Not in St. Petersburg alone 
Do leeches have their inning 
While Cossacks raid and_ peasants 
groan— 
We have some Grand Dukes of our own 


That need a little thinning: 


The Grand Duke Steel and the Grand 
Duke Coal, 

The Grand Duke Beef with the food- 
control, 

And swelled with the might of his trib- 
ute rich, 

The Grand Duke Standardoilovitch. 

—Wallace Irwin in New York Globe. 
oh fe fe 


PARISIAN CLEANER 


If your wall paper is in good condi- 
tion, but needs cleaning, use Parisian 
Wall Paper Cleaner, and it will appear 
as bright and fresh as when first put 
on. One pound will be sufficient for 
one room, and any one can use it. 

PLatr & THORNBURGH Paint Co 

620 Franklin Avenue. 
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DUTCH 


RECEIVED 


SILVER 


Now On Display in Our Store. 
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THE LARGEST IMPORTATION EVER 
IN THIS CITY o's os 


UNIQUE, ARTISTIC AND POPULAR 
FOR WEDDING GIFTS #« « « 





J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


S. W. Cor. Locust and Seventh Sts. 











Carmen | 





and skill can produce. 


’ 


“show powder,’ 
complexions. 


commented upon. 


refinement of life. 











The Powder for Brunettes. 
The Powder that Sticks! 


Carmen Powder is the most perfect beautifier that money, science 


Carmen Powder makes and keeps the skin soft and beautiful. 

Carmen Face Powder is made of the purest and most expensive 
ingredients and is wonderfully prepared by an elaborate process, so 
as to peculiarly suit the brunette complexion; the skin of brunettes 
being different from that of blondes in important particulars. 

Carmen Powder, no matter how carelessly applied, does not 
as all other powders do when applied to brunette 
Carmen Powder blends and produces a soft and 
velvety effect of indescribable beauty. 

Carmen Powder sticks, no matter if it is in the heated hall room 
or in the sun and wind. No “touching up” is ever necessary. ‘This 
product is far superior to anything made, and if you will use it 
regularly you will find that the beauty of your complexion will be 


Unlike many powders, Carmen is not only a great aid to beauty, 
but it is of wonderful benefit to the skin, imparting that clear, 
healthy look which indicates so surely a knowledge of the higher 


Made in four tints—cream, flesh, pink and white. 

Carmen Powder is for sale by most druggists, though some 
druggists, not having it, may offer you a substitute. Do not accept 
it! There is no substitute for the genuine Carmen Powder—no 
other powder will do what Carmen will 


THE PRICEIS KQC The Box. 


—MADE BY— 


STAFFORD-MILLER CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











“See that man? Well, sir, he landed in 
this country with bare feet, and now he’s 
got millions.” “Gee whiz! He must be 
a regular centipede.”—Philadelphia Led- 


’ 


ger, 


“Here, take this rifle!” cried the ex- 
cited showman; “the leopard has es- 
caped. If you find him shoot him on the 
spot.” “Which s-spot, sir?” gasped the 
green employe.—Ex. 












MUSIC 
e Case of Schumann-Heink, or Why 
Singers Sin. 


lhe Tempter appeared to Ernestine 
humann-Heink—his guise was that of 

“angel,” an angel in tweeds, with 
ianagerial schemes—in one hand he 
eld a big, bulging bunch of bills; in 

e other a contract stipulating for the 

rvices of the whilom Wagnerian con- 
ralto in a serio-comic musical concoc- 

on. Ernestine, mother of eight, 

oked longingly at the bunch, but hesi- 
tated; the tweed angel was bargaining 
jor her artistic birthright. She thought 
of Ortrud, of Brangaena, of Fides; and 
of the glorious song classics, her Schu- 
miann-Schubert-Brahms programmes— 
a great elevating, inspiring work for 
which the emoluments were not small. 
However, if the tempting “angel” made 
it worth the mother’s while to sin 
against the artist, ‘she felt that she 
could not refuse his offer conscientious- 
ly, for there were the eight. There- 
fore, after the manner of prima donne, 
she found many things in the contract 
submitted that were not entirely to her 
liking; she suggested amefidments here, 
and alterations there, all calculated to 
make the tweed angel abandon his pur- 
pose. But here she reckoned without 
a knowledge of this genus “angel,’’ who 
persisted, agreeing oleaginously to all 
demands. And, as the bunch was big 
enough to choke a cow, Mother Heink, 
whose business acumen was in no wise 
dulled by a copious maternity, quoth 
softly to herself: “Jch fur das boodle.” 
And so she sinned. 

Then the tweed “angel,” realizing that 
he had on his hands a sizable lady who 
held a sizable contract, cast anxiously 
about for a safe light vehicle by means 
of which he could triumphantly trun- 
dle the sizable twain to that Belascoed 
bourne situate somewhere between 
“Parsifal” and “Pilsen.” He turned 
over in his mind the successful makers 
of ball-bearing, frictionless vehicles— 
llobart and Kerker, Pixley and Luders, 
Smith and De Koven and many others 
passed before him in mental review; 
but, with a gesture of weariness and 
disgust, he dismissed them all. In- 
stead he went out and hired a servic- 
ably sound, city broke pair of hacks, 
which, because of a few harmonic jack- 
splints and a literary bowed-tendon, had 
never been guilty of a too boisterous be- 

of success. 
were 
They were 


havior on the speedway 
Stange and Edwards 
round and put in harness. 
then made to move to Madame’s pleas- 
ire. This was not easy, as with the 
“angel” on the box, the commercial ‘at- 
inosphere and environment in which the 
licw star was placed must, of necéssity, 
he entirely foreign to conditions under 
which her reputation had been made 
and the problem of making the drive 
pleasant and profitable was difficult to 
olve. That it puzzled Stange, the off- 
orse, is plain to be seen. He seemed 
iecked too tight, and was hampered 
nd flurried in his effort to step out 
reely ‘and lightly. His progression 
rough the somewhat deep going had 
string-halt flexibility. It was left to 


brought 


the sizable star to coax by voice and 
gesture a semblance of vigor and ani- 
Edwards per- 
formed more creditably. His move- 
ments are sound and rhythmic, and, but 
for Stange in the breeching, he would 
have pulled over the mucky, holding 
spots with less reminiscent straining, 
since there is every evidence in his 
work of an earnest effort to avoid the 
deep ruts worn by previous heavy, light- 
opera trucking. 

Madame Schumann-Heink has 
sinned without paying a heavy penalty. 
Her voice is but a hollow echo of what 
it was, and the ravages made upon it by 
the edacious system of seven times a 
week were painfully apparent in the in- 
terpolated song in the first act, and in 
the Donizetti drinking song. The erst- 
while Erda fitted uneasily in her new 
setting Her comedy was of the mu- 
sic-hall, grotesque—a rare chance here 
for Joe Weber, or Lew Fields—and for 
the “honest” laundress of the libretto, 
she was a most flamboyantly garbed fe- 
male. A saddening spectacle is tnis 
misplaced relict of greatness. 

Madame Schumann-Heink’s co-work- 
ers are, in some instances, commenda- 
ble. George Tallman is a capital actor 
with a good voice which, however, he 
maltreats horribly. John Slavin was a 
pot-boy postilion to the life. 

The chorus is puissant, vocally, and 
the orchestral accompaniment is grati- 
fyingly sonorous. 

The beauty of the entire company is 
confined and concentrated under _ the 
single caption—Miss Margaret Craw- 
ford, “star’s understudy.” This seems 
rather back-handed praise, considering 
the aggregation’s aspect, but lest the 
equivocation seem intentional, one may 
unreservedly say: “She’s Venus when 
she smiles; Juno when she walks”—yes, 
and even dare swear, and “Minerva 
when she talks.” 

Miss Grace D’Aubigne, dramatic so- 
prano, erst Grace Dobyn, contralto, has 
marked the evolution of a name, with 
a transition of voice, which, judging 
from its present plangency, will prove 
memorable. 

An alert and most plastic conductor, 
by name MacQuinn, helped the singers 
to make some telling effects. 

PIERRE MARTEAU. 
fe 
The Kneisels. 

If the strenuous Christian Young 
Men will permit them to be heard, the 
Kneisel Quartette, of Boston—affection- 
ately known as “the Kneisels’—will fur- 
nish delightful entertainment to the Un- 
ion Musical Club’s clientele at the Y. 
M. C. A. Hall on Saturday night. 

The appended programme speaks for 
itself : 

Dvorak Quartette in F major, Op. 96, 
Allegro non troppo, Lento, Allegro vi- 
vace. 

Pietro Locatelli, Sonata for Violon- 
cello (1693-1764), (a) Allegro; (b) 
Adagio; (c) Menuetto con variazioni. 

(a) Debussy “Andantino doucement 
expressif,” from Quartette in G minor, 
Op. 10. 

(b) Hugo Wolf, “Italienische 
nade.” 


mation into his work. 


not 
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new hats. 


blocks. 
that every man can be suited. 


stores at more than 
We wen for Sh oss es 


‘the world over as best. 


Alpines, as well as the 
staple shapes. Price.......... 





The Barr Warranted $3.00 Hat comes in 

soft and stiff shapes on all the latest 
A range of selection so large 
It is a 
hat that would sell in the haberdashers’ 


“oc 93.00 


John B. Stetson Hats at $3.50 are recognized 
We carry one 
of the largest and most complete stocks 
in the city. New novelties in Derbys and 


Men’s Hats for Spring. 


OME in to-morrow and let us fit you with one of theses well 
You will not only secure one of the choicest and 
most desirable hat styles in town, but you will save money as well. 














Haydn, Quartette in D major, Op. 
76, No. 5, Allegretto—Allegro. Largo 
(cantabile e mesto), Menuetto (Ale- 
gro); Finale (Presto). 
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BULL DOG AS LADY’S PET 


In spite of his ferocious appearance, 
his gleaming jaws, and his record of 
pugilistic feats, the bulldog has more 
than his share of votaries among the 
“doggy” women of to-day. He is the 
idol of the dog shows, and three impor- 
tant British clubs are devoted to his 
interests alone, to say nothing of a host 
of local ones, which have all their full 
complement of members. But proud as 
the Englishwoman is of her pet, she has 
a very real danger to fear from her 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. 
American women are spending large 
sums to acquire the best bulldogs in the 
market, and the temptation of a glitter- 
ing pile of dollars is sufficient to wean 
from many a fair owner the brightest 
ornament of the show ring. 

Old-time breeders would stare aghast 
at the “long figures” which have been 


given for “Bully” of late, but there are 


still several women who have patrioti- 
callv stood firm and refused to part with 
the choicest treasures from their ken- 
nels. Among them is Mrs. Edgar Wa- 
terlow, who for her Champion Nuthurst 
Doctor, a dog who has won over 200 
prizes, refused a price that would have 
bought a 100-acre farm; it would also 
take as much as Portsmouth dockyard 
would fetch, with the Isle of Wight 
thrown in, to induce Miss Marvin and 
Miss Traquair to part with their beau- 
tiful white bitch, Hampshire Lily, a 
winner of over sixty prizes and cups. 
Mrs, Marley also turns a deaf.ear to the 
voice of the charmer with regard to her 
grand fawn dog. Champion Felton 
Prince, who has won upwards of 500 
prizes.—London Standard. 
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CRUISES 


During June, Futy and August 


To NORWAY 
To the NORTH CAPE 
and SPITZBERGEN 


To SCOTLAND, the ORKNEY and 


SHETLAND ISLES, ICELAND 


NORWAY, and 


Around the British Isles 


To the Principal Seaside Resorts of 
GERMANY, ENGLAND, BELGIUM, 
SPAIN, FRANCE, and HOLLAND, 
by the Twin-Screw Steamers “ PRIN- 
ZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE,” “MOLTKE,” 
“HAMBURG,” and “METEOR.” 

For itineraries, rates, etc., apply 


HAMBURG ~- AMERICAN LINE 
901 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, 
or any local agent, 
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CUPID AND THE ARMY 


“Cupid is one of the best recruiting 
officers that Uncle Sam has,” confided 
one of the sergeants attached to the re- 
cruiting headquarters to a metropolitan 
reporter the other day. “Back of nearly 
every enlistment there is a woman in the 




















Lovers’ quarrels chase a lot of 
Your romantic 


case. 
fine lads into the service. 
youth gravitates to the recruiting office 
after a serious break with his sweetheart 
as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
It seems to him the most fitting way in 
to sacrifice himself when love’s 
young dream is apparently dispelled. 
Way down in his heart he nursed the 
idea of making his erstwhile inamorata 
sad, and it’s the army or the navy, with 
the possibility of death in battle for him. 
Again, other first-class material is re- 


which 


cruited by the desire of young fellows 
to sport a uniform before their girls. In 
Cupid his 
through vanity. But in both 
manages to fill up big gaps in the ranks 
vf Uncle Sam’s fighters.” 


such cases does recruiting 


ways he 














AT THE PLAY 


Ihis is a sort of otf-week at the the 
aters. 

the Century has “The Silver Slhip- 
per” which we have all seen before and 
under better conditions as to cast. Still 


it is a good show and the audiences, 


thus far have been both large and ap- 
plausive to an almost extreme degree. 
A 


oe 
- 


At the Grand is Joseph Murphy in 


his old, old plays, “Kerry Gow” and 
Murphy is as thorough- 
ly identified Joe 


Jefferson with “Rip” and “The Ri 


“Shaun Rhue.” 


with these plays as 


vals.” He's a good actor, too, 1s 


Murphy along the older lines of Irish 
character work and while he has a spec- 


ial following not over-critical, but, rath- 


er ultra-sympathetic and patriotic, he 
does manage to get some very power- 
ful effects out of situations that are 


trite. The Irish are devoted to Joe 


Murphy, and by this | mean the older 
sort of Irish, not the people who go 
erazy over Chauncey Olcott and his ilk. 

It’s a treat to step into the Grand this 
the thrill if 


Murphy's 


catch electric 
that 


auditors when he denounces and drives 


week and 


enthusiasm over 


passes 


out the landlord villain or makes love 
in that soft, soothing Irish way that 
is all his own. 


Joe Murphy is one of the most suc- 


cessful, in a monetary sense, of all the 


actors on the American stage. When 
one thinks of this and then thinks of 
the art of that other Murphy, Tim, 


and the little that comes of it, one real- 
izes that the main genius in these days 
is in finding a good thing, knowing and 
sticking to it. 

° 


“° 


Kendall holds the the 
Garrick in ‘Weather 


it isn't the best thing that Kendall has 


Fzra stage at 


Beaten Benson;” 
It is rather draggyv 
lacks that 


simulated spontaneity which character- 


done, by long odds. 
I should say, and cleverly 
ived him in his monologues in vaude- 
ville. It isn’t so good even as that clas- 
sic of his “A Pair of Kids,” 


Kendall, for years, continued to inject 


into which 





St. Louis’ Leading 
Confectionery Store. 


SSIS MUSA a AY yee Be 


2 When you were engaged |( 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 
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ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS ?| ; 
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REPENT AND MAIL YOUR | jeAs 
Eon 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO iD 


ht , 716 OLIVER STREE 
Aeulert Sthous " 


EIGHTEEN OTHER STORES 8 SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 
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all his personality and a great deal of 
new business. 
“Weather Beaten Benson” has been . 


seen here before and was hardly a suc 
] Kendall, has been 
drawing fairly good crowds to the pret- 
built up 


css, yet-it, or rather 


ty new Garrick. Kendall has 
a following for himself that cannot be 
shaken in its loyalty, and to this fol- 
lowing, some things which, to one out- 
side the pale, seem dull, are the very 
essence of the laughable. At least he 
is to all of us a sort of stage institution 
because of his 


He 


wonderful 


and worthy of respect 


comparative venerability. surely 


seems to have a vitality, 


but that is because he is a lover of 


life and draws upon it at first hand for 


the substance of his own’ whimsical 


fun-making, though one can't say that 
Beaten i 


in “Weather Benson” he is as 


truly happy as he has been in his former 


work, 
The Deadhead. 
te 
“The Ninety and Nine,” with its 
wonderful locomotive scene, has been 


the The 


piece is well staged and the parts capa- 


drawing well at Imperial. 


bly taken. 


ote 


The 
taining the Standard patrons this week 


Fay Foster Company is enter- 


with a rare lot of specialties and two 
burlesques that are laughable. 
* 


oe 
. 


Coming Attractions. 
bill at 


The piece needs 


“Checkers” will be the the 
Century next week. 
no introduction to the play-going public. 
Mon- 


day night the benefit performance of W. 


A good company is promised. 


D. Case, the popular treasurer of the 
Century, will be given. 
+ 


oe 
. 


Mr. E. 


be the card at the Olympic next week. 


S. Willard, in repertoire, will 


Monday and Saturday matinee he will 
“David Garrick ;” 
W ednesday “The 
Story; Wednesday and 
“The 


Brighter 


present Tuesday and 


matince, Professor’s 
Love Thurs- 
Middleman ;”’ 


Side,” 


day, Friday, ‘The 


and Saturday night, 


“Tom Pinch.” 
ote 
. 


“The Royal Chef,” which had such a 


successful run at the Garrick a few 
weeks ago, will return next week. The 
same company is promised. 
ote 
: 
“The Jolly Grass Widows” are com 
ing to the Standard Sunday night. A 


bill of 


burlesques are promised. 


first class specialties and clever 


* 
oe 
. 


“Escaped from Sing Sing,” a melo 


drama full of action and sentiment, and 
capable will 


the 


yresented by a company, 


Ye the attraction at Imperial next 


veek. 
ele ote ote 


There are inereasing indications that 


\merican autos are making headway 


abroad, and some of the optimistic 


builders believe that another three years 
will find the bulk of the orders placed 


on this side. ‘The innovations in con 


struction which were exihbited in Bos 


ton have received most favorable com 


ment. One of the new ideas does away 
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Diamond Jewelry and 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


310 North Sixth. 




















““T will’ is a projectile thit hits 
the mark; 
1 power that moves mountains.” 


the approval of the particular 
men of St. Louis, and our pur- 
pose moves on to greater mer- 


its. 


We have the exclusive control 
for St. Louis, of the finest made 
garments this country has ever 
produced; not contented with 
this clothes greatness, we attain 


removed from ready-made char- 


acteristics, and to stand by 
equal qualifications on a level 
with finest custom garments, 


tailors in Eastern Cities. 


We have what we have, and we 


claim no more. 
Spring models 
reacly-service overeoats and 


$15 up to $40. 


suits 





The purpose of onr aim has met 


to give garments yet further 


such as made by the few artist 


of exelusive 











The Republic Building, 
On Clive Street at Seventh 




















with the starting crank and substitutes 
an electric battery, which also comes in 
handy as a source of power in case of a 
break-down to the regular engines. The 
second does away with the change speed 
levers, and practical tests have brought 
the 


no failures in apparatus to do all 


that is claimed for it. 


BETWEEN 
Girl—What ! 


First Little 


Second Little 


tween times. 


use and not 


chloroformed. 


Do: 
you speak to your father any more 


Girl—No. He’s 


He’s too old to be 


quite 


old 


enough 


to 


] 


drt 
ct 
sh 
sh 
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FOR ART’S SAKE 


here was organized recently in the 
wilery of the Strauss Studio a socie- 

th whose purposes all lovers of art 
this city should be in hearty sympa- 

It is a society whose members will 
se funds for the purchase of the work 
St. Louis artists, and the society will 
e care that it isn’t done as it was by 
ocal artist some years since, who got 
ot of his fellow-artists to contribute 
tures to an exhibition and sold them 
r enough money to go to Paris and 
udy. He realized the money, went as 
r as New York, met a girl, the daugh- 
r of rather wealthy parents and put in 
ree months or more courting her. He 
on her heart and they were married 
d that’s the last the artists heard of 
their efforts to help the 
youth, who now has more money at his 
command than all the fellows who ihe!p- 


forehanded 


ed him put together. 

Mr. Lewis Godlove conceived the idea 
of this society for the promotion of art 
interests. He called a few people to- 
oecther and they responded very heartily. 
lhey agreed that as the World’s Fair 
had certainly stimulated an art feeling 
here. it was time for something to be 
done to keep alive the flame of enthusi- 
asm. This could best be done by get- 
ting together. The Artist’s Guild sent 
representatives to the meeting to proffer 
co-coeration, one of them being George 
Julian Zolnay, the sculptor. Mr. F. L. 
Stoddard, the city’s best mural painter, 
made a stimulating: address and there 
was a general rousing of sentiment. 

The society will start with one hun- 
dred members at least, and the annual 
dues will be $1o. The membership 
should grow much larger and the dues 
should shortly make up a fund of such 
proportions that from it might be pur- 
chased every year some worthy brush 
or chisel work of one or more St. Louis 
irtists. 

lhe charter members of the society 
ire: Ben Harris, Henry Sayers, Mrs. 
Hl. H, Hiller, Blanche M. Strauss, Na- 
than Kaufman, Mrs. J. C. Strauss, Ber- 
nard Greensfelder, Mrs. Ben Harris, 
\Irs. Samuel S. Mes:./S: ‘8S: 
Bass, Mrs. Nathan Kaufmann, Eugene 
l.. Isaaes, F. L. Stoddard, Samuel Sale, 
George Julian Zolnay, M. N. Sale, Mrs. 
Samuel Sale, Mrs F. L. Stoddard, R. 


Lewis Godlove. 


Pingree, 


P. Bringhurst, Mrs. 


\Irs. Frederick Freund, Mrs. Eugene 


|. Isaacs, Paul E. Harney, Simon L. 
ss. Frederick S. 
leyer, Miss Tille Hellenad, Miss Alice 
vers, I. N. Hahn, Doctor G. Lipp- 
in, Joseph H. Schweich, Mrs. IL. N. 
thn, Charles Hellman, Monroe Ein 
rne, Samuel S. 


hustlers for new members and there 


Freund, Miss Ella 


Pingree. All these 


Il soon be quite a formidable body of 
appreciators united to do something 
ictical to help along the men and 
men hallucinated enough to try to 
ike a living by art in this city, 
Ge bess 


ee Me 


‘Is marriage a failure?” 
‘You can never tell till you've seen 
wedding presents.”—Cleveland 


ader, 
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GEORGIA-STIMSO 


616-618 Washington Ave. 


: 
OFFICE DESK | 


Ever Offered for the 
Money. 


Writing Bed, 55x32. 


PRICE : 


$35.00 


We Have All Sizes. 


Office Tables, 
Chairs, Globe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases, 
Shaw-Walker Vertical 
Files. 


A Complete Stock of 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, 
DRAPERIES. 


See Our Selection of 
House Desks. 


Rep is Eg SIO NR II 
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FURNITURE 
G&G CARPET CoO. 
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THE STAR AND THE VIOLETS 

The curtain was rung up for the third 
time, and Margaret Blaxe, whose _ re- 
markable acting had made “The Burden 
of Love” one decided hit of the sea- 
son, stepped forward and responded to 
the prolonged acclamation of her admir 
ing audience. She spoke with a grace- 
ful modesty that charmed, then gathered 
her floral tributes. 

Was it the intense excitement, or the 
blinding array of foot-lights that daz- 
zled and confused her? 

Quietly reposing on a lower box rail 
by the proscenium she saw a magnifi- 
cent bunch of  violets—her favorite 
Hower—ostensibly placed there for her 
by the sweet-faced, dark-haired lady 
behind them. 

With applause still 
ears Miss Blake leaned 
took the lovely bouquet, acknowledging 
the gift by a pretty bow. 


ringing in her 
forward and 


The sweet-faced, dark-haired lady 
reached after her with a strange and 
sudden haste. 

“Give me back my hat!” she cried hys 
terically.—Lippincott’s Magazine, 


ote oe ote 
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HER POINTED QUESTION 

Nell is a little girl who is allowed to 
join the diners at her home when there 
are guests, on the stipulation that she 
shall keep very quiet. 

On several occasions the little girl 
was refused dessert on the ground that 
“it was not good for her.” 

Recently, when there were not a few 
guests at dinner at the house in ques- 
tion, the youngster, having obtained per 


mission to speak, naively asked: 


“Mother, wiil the dessert hurt me, or 
is there enough to go round ?”—Collier's 
Weekly. 

ee fe 

The girl who wants to get rid of a 
persistent and tiresome caller usually 
does everything she can to show him he 
is unwelcome without openly telling him 
so. Her performances are many and in- 
teresting. 

First, she pleads other engagements. 

Her next dodge is to “big brother” 
him. 

The third scheme is to act natural, 
so horribly natural that anybody but a 
born idiot would take the hint. 

That failing, she takes palming him 
off on her family. 

Then she gives away his flowers and 
insists upon her small brother gobbling 
up his chocolate creams under his very 
nose. 


Next she abuses him. She makes ap- 


pointments with him and takes pains’ 


not to keep them. She gives his dances 
to some one else. 


She goes off rowing with a_ rival 


when she has promised to go driving 


with him. 
When she shuts herself up in her 


> o . 
room and refuses to see him, the de- 


sired result is generally accomplished, 
even where all other methods have fail 
ed. 

If he still comes, she can either ask 
her father to hit him on the head with 
an axe or she can ask him why he 
doesn't get married, so he will have 


some place to spend his evenings. Then 


he will either propose or quit. If he’ 


proposes, she can refuse him, and he 
ks Sure to come no more—at least for a 


while.—Binghamton Press. 


The Young Mother—Why, how well 
you get along with the baby. You can 
talk baby talk better than I can. 

The Bachelor—Yes. | just came back 
from Niagara in the same car with a 


bride and groom. 








Owes you a living, but it 
isn't going to run a deliver, 
wagon to save you the trou 


ble of collection. Ever no 
tice how much help im- 
pressive attire is to the man 
who has to make his way in 
the world? Ever notice how 
impressive MacCarthy 

IK vans made-for-you attire 
Suppose you invest $35 
ina suit of this new light 

weight Spring Cheviot and 
see for yourself. 


is! 














MacCarthy-Evans 
Tailoring Co. 


816-820 OLIVE STREET, 


Where the Post Office is opposite, and in 
which.are Phones Main 2647 and B 300. 
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TROUBLES OF SPRING POET 

\t this very moment, believe me or 
not as you think fit, the Spring Poet is 
working overtime all the week round in 
order to cope with the demand that he 
has managed to create for his April 
goods. Had he the gift of providence, 
of course, he would have done the work 
upon which he is now engaged last 
spring. As it is, you have only to pass 
his house at midnight during the month 
of February, and you shall see, silhouet- 
ted on the blind, eight nervous fingers 
that tear recklessly at eight locks of 
hair. The Spring Poet, though, does 
not knock off work when he has com- 
pleted his tale of spring goods. On the 
contrary, April sees him tinting the au- 
tumn leaves with yellow, while autumn 
in its turn, necessitates a rhyming of 
“Yule” with “who'll,” “squire” with 
“choir,” and “peace” with “geese.” 
poet’s wife 
duties. 


In the meantime, the 
busies herself with - household 
She is a good woman, but worried, and 
the poet’s trick of wandering round the 
kitchen and toying abstractedly with the 
uncooked vegetables while he is striving 
after a rhyme does not tend to perfect 
domestic felicity. The conversation of 
the couple, on such occasions, would 
run, I fancy, in this way: 

Poet—Do you happen to know any 
word, dear, that rhymes with “carol?” 

His Wife—No, darling. Don’t upset 
that flour. I want it for the pie. 

Poet—Carol? Carol? What a rotten 
word! 

His Wife—Can’t you alter the line, so 
as to get “carol” in the middle and an 
easier word at the end? 

Poet—I could, of course, only the 
line I’ve got now is rather pretty. It 
goes, “The budding thrush sends up his 
April carol.” Rather nice, don’t you 
think ? 

His IWife—Who’s it for? 

Poct—The commission from the Lud- 
gate Gazette, you know. 

His IWWife—Oh, that wretched Smith 
Horton! TI should alter “budding 
thrush,” if I were you. 

Poet—Why? I rather like that. It 
suggests—— 

His lWife—Yes, I know, but Smith 
Horton always insists on a meaning, 
doesn’t he? 

Poet—Smith-Horton’s a 
It’s a desecration of one’s art to write 


Philistine 
for him at all. Besides, he only pays 
threepence a line. 

His Wife 


difficulty about “carol” once before? 


Didn't we have this same 


Poet—Yes, when we were at Rams- 
gate in August. I had it in my Christ- 
mas verses for the /’leet Magazine, if 
you remember. 

His Wife—Of course. 
coat in the lard, darling. 

Poct—Dash it all! I wish you 
wouldn't put those things so near the 


Don’t get your 


edge of the table. 
His Wife—Well, 


obliged to come into the kitchen when 


, 
dear, you're not 
I’m cooking, are you? 
Poet—I suppose one can go where one 
likes in one’s own house! 
His IWife—You wouldn't like it if I 
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came into your study while you were 
writing. 

Poet—You often do, anyhow. 

His Wife—Only when it’s absolutely 
necessary. If we had another cupboarc 
in here I shouldn’t have to keep the 
groceries in there. 

Poet—One can’t buy cupboards with 
out money. 

His Wife—No, and you can’t earn 
money without working. 

Poct—I like that! Haven’t I been 
worrying all the morning to find some 
thing to rhyme with “carol?” 

His Wife—You have certainly been 
worrying, dear. 

Poct—Look here, 
very well—Jove! I’ve got it! 

His Wife—That’s a good thing. 

Poet—‘Quarrel”—that’s._ the 
Thanks awfully, darling. (Rushes out) 
Keble Howard, in the Sketch. 


?. ?. 2, 
ee ye Me 


TO A LENTEN PENITENT 


I see your low-bowed head, 


Emma! _ iIt’s all 


word 


Your pensive face; 
You do not look like one 
In need of grace. 


I vaguely wonder if 
Your prayers include 
The hapless ones by whom 
You have been wooed. 


There is young Bradley, who 
(Say those that know) 

Is trying to forget 
In Mexico. 


And really it was sad 

About poor Brown; 
He went to Tokio 
To live it down. 


Because of you Reed flunked 
A big career; 

He wrote from Africa 
Some time fast year. 


Carter adored you from 
Your early teens; 
He now is somewhere in 

The Philippines. 


And Gray, that college chap, 
You toyed with him; 

He went to Rome, his face 
Set hard and grim. 


And I—I could not go, 
And we are friends— 
I envy those that fled 
To the earth’s ends. 
J. R. Croft, in New York Sun. 


2. 
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A CATASTROPHE 

Dissatisfaction will surely be yours 
if you allow your carriages and other 
equipages to get in bad order. A very 
little expense will keep them in repair, 
and if you will give them a coat of Oc- 
cidental Carriage Paint they will always 
look new and attractive, besides they 
will last much longer. Ask for color 
cards and prices. 

Pratt & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue, 





IF YOU HURRY 
YOU CAN GET THAT EASTER SUIT 
‘ FINJISHED-IN TIME. 
O'REILLY & ERDMANN, 
CHEMICAL BUILDING, 


EIGHTH STREET SIDE. 




















616 LOCUST STREET. 
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The vice of our theology 
is seen in the claim that 
the Bible is a_ closed 
book; that the age of in- 
spiration is past; and that 
Jesus was something differ- 
from a man.—Emerson. 


The Plan 
of Sorrows 


Being a Little Journey 
to the Home of 2% 


gesus of Nazareth 
By Elbert Hubbard 





A sincere attempt to depict the 
life, times and teachings, and with 
truth limn the personality of the 
Man of Sorrows. 


Printed on hand-made paper, 
from a new font of Roman type. 
Special initials and ornaments. 
One hundred and twenty pages. 
A very beautiful volume, bound 
solidly, yet simply, in limp leather, 
silk lined. 


A new book, no part of 
which has ever before been 
printed, and some say “A 
Great Book.” It is now in 
its third edition, ten thous- 
and copies having been sold 
since December 1st. 


Price per volume, To Dollars. 








THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y. 








_ The Mosher Books. 


Spring Announcements. 


I. The Book of Heavenly Death 
By WALT WHITMAN 


A compilation from Leaves of Grass, 
by Horace L. Traubel, one of the “good 
grey poet’s” literary executors; giving 
in full what has long been a desidera- 
tum Whitman’s wonderfully vivifying 
thoughts upon Death and Immortality. 

500 Copies, Small Quarto, Van Gel- 

der Paper, Old Style, Boards, with 

Portrait in Albertype. 

Price $1.50 net 


Il, Father Damien: An Open Letter 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This large type edition, with the ex- 
quisite Clifford portrait as frontis- 
piece, must be seen to be appreciated. 
The publisher considers it one of his 
triumphs in choice book-making at a 
moderate price. 

600 Copies, Quarto, Van Gelder 

Paper, Old Style Boards, Labels in 

Red and Black. 

Price $1.00 net 


III. The Soul of Man Under Socialism 
By OSCAR WILDE. 


The first American edition of Wilde’s 
brilliant essay (originally printed in 
the Fortnightly Review in 1891), 
which is worthy of consideration as a 
satisfying bit of bookcraft. 
600 Copies, Square 16mo, Van Gel- 
der Paper, Gray Wrapper. 
Price 75 cents net 


IV. The Pageant of Summer 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 


Our new volume in The Vest Pocket 
Series has an _ introduction by Mr. 
Thomas Coke Watkins, who. edited 
with such rare skill “A Little Book 
of Nature Thoughts from Richard Jef- 
feries.”’ 
Blue Paper Wrapper......$0 25 net 
TAU GOR. we Bowing i s:6's'400 40 net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top. 75 net 
Japan Vellum Edition...... 1 00 net 
A complete Catalogue of The Mosher 
Books sent postpaid on request. 





Stix, Baer & Fuller are 
agents for the sale of The 
Books in St. Louis. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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Blue Jay's Chatter 


(Continued from Page Ten.) 





» be the engineer of her daughter’s so- 
ial campaign, and she rather enjoys set- 
ing agape the ladies of some of the old- 
r families, with whom her daughter 
ias been intimate the past few years. 
(don’t suspect me of being a booster for 
this lady—I’m only keeping you au cour- 
mt of the progress of affairs here in 
he sets that are struggling for social 
supremacy. 


J 
“ 


I was at last Saturday night’s table 
d’hote at the St. Louis Club. Well, that’s 
vetting rather stale as a social event. 
Same old crowd and not very brilliant, 
| thought. The cuisine is not up to 
what it should be. A gourmet would 
laugh at the card. I’ve heard that a 
ereat many of our real swell ladies are 
beginning to say the crowd is an omni- 
um gatherum sort of affair, and that 
real distinction consists in being not 
seen there. In truth, most people seem- 
ed to be quite conscious and anxious that 
their names should be noted in the Sun- 
day papers. There’s nothing about the 
St. Louis Club table d’hote crowd that 
iooks cosmopolitan and New Yorky, as 
the crowd does at Faust’s after a big 
good:show at the Olympic. The dining 
is pretty cheap. The wine card is not 
much in demand, although there were 
several parties rather overdid 
their devotion to Joe Dering’s White 
Seal. But then, it’s Lent, and we must 
make allowances for a general mortifi- 


which 


cation of the flesh, the more readily in- 
dulged in because it is accompanied by 
a reduction of expenses. But I’d like to 
know who the lady was who went out 
the back way rather late with her swain 
and was kissed after a slightly shrieky 
struggle in the private way known as 
high-ball alley. 
ing good, and she held her skirts aw- 
fully high as she stepped rather high, 
too, on her way to the Olive street car. 
She looked mighty like a married lady 
| know, whose husband stayed behind to 
talk business at the club, and her escort 
was a young lawyer, noted for his suc- 
cess with the fair sex of all ranks and 
orders. It’s seldom you see a lady in 
high-ball alley, “and the kissing done 
there is mostly very late and among the 
servants, Kissing is more easily accom- 
plished on Lindell boulevard where there 
are many shady patches. The married 
lady should beware of the cup and of the 
young and dévoted man friend.- They’re 
a bad combination. 


She certainly was feel- 


y 
You know Schumann-Heink is in 
town this week, Jenny, dear. This 
ought to sefid a_ reminiscent thrill 


through you. Will you ever forget how 
gorgeously she sang when we last. heard 
her at the Odeon, and what a splendid 
programme she gave? But also, Jane, 
her'voice! It is nothing like as good as 
it was, and she strains so now to get 
ut a tone. Perhaps, dear girl, it is a 
case of corsets. She wears the straight- 
‘st of straight fronts—really, Jenny, J 


can’t imagine where she secretes her 


anatomy. You know in this comic op- 
era affair she is in, she’s supposed to be 
me, oh my, such 
Heliotrope velvet bodice, and 
lace, and all broken out 
with jewelry, and all sorts of gewgaws. 
Who do you suppose I saw in her com- 
pany? You, of course, remember that 
handsome Mrs. Dobyn. over whom Fred- 
die Robyn used to make something of a 
fuss—well, since she left here about four 
years ago to go abroad for study, no- 
body seemed to know anything about 
her until last year, when her husband 
sued for a divorce, because, he alleged, 
she refused to come back to him. Her 
name was not on the programme, but 


a laundress, but oh 
clothes! 


satin skirts, 


whatever she may call herself, it was 
Grace Dobyn that I saw. The husband, 
you know, is awfully attentive to a pret- 
ty blond girl now, also a singer, I be- 
lieve, and as he is a decent sort of a fel- 
low, I hope he gets her—if he deserves 
her. 


+ 
“° 


The gambling craze is spreading in so- 
ciety. The passion for bridge is re- 
Some of our most fash- 
ionable matrons have become inveterate 
gamblers and a great deal 
changes hands at a single sitting. 


sponsible for it. 
of monev 
Ata 
Portland place card party recently the 
ladies at one of the tables played for a 
small stake on the side, but not with the 
When 
guests 


permission of the hostess. she 
that of 


gambling she promptly entered a protest. 


heard some her were 
She examined the score and found that 
a woman who could ill afford to lose had 
lost heavily. She thereupon tore up the 
The loser, carefully 
gathered the fragments together, took 
them home and pieced them out, and the 
next day her husband sent checks to the 
three winners for the amounts lost by 
And the checks came back su- 


Isn’t that love- 


score. however, 


his wife. 
perscriled, “No funds.” 
ly, my Jin? 


* 
oe 
° 


The Finis Marshalls have gone or are 
going to New York to live. They made 
quite a burst into society here, in a way, 
and might have done better if he hadn’t 
been mixed up in the Central Traction 
boodle deal, which rather wound up the 
old Baker bank and Mr. Baker’s life 
when the investigations began. Mrs. 
Marshall was energetic; not to say stren- 
uous, in her social aspirations, and was 
of an unique charm as to conversation, 
when she forgot the restraints of re- 
serve, that make really oppressive good 
form. They’ve got the “mon,” “hon,” 
and can have the fun, but the conquest 
of Gotham is not easy on any St. Louis 
fortune’s basis. That’s why so few St. 
Louisans have gone to New York. There 
are not five families from this city that 
have made connections in New York, 
while the place is peppered with Chi- 
cagoans and San Franciscoans and fami- 
lies from New Orleans and Cleveland. 
Fact is, I can’t recall a single St. Louis 
family that has made good socially in 
even a limited way, in New York. The 
only ex-St. Louisans in Gotham who 
are big in any way are the Joseph Pulit- 
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i@ “YOU DONT GET DONE 


EVERYTHING 


WHEN YOU BUY A GUNN” ; 


IN FURNITURE. 
PRICES RIGHT—65th YEAR. 


7 
: BROADWAY AND LOCUST 


or Office. 


Roller-bearing, non-binding doors, 
removable by simply unhooking. No 
unsightly iron bands or protruding 


shelves. The appearance is that of a 


solid case. 


Awarded Gold Medal, St. Louis 
Exposition. 


Remember, in buying from us you 
get the best Sectional Case made and 
at the lowest price. We set the case 
up and guarantee satisfaction. We 
carry stock and shall be pleased to 
have you inspect the many points oi 
uperiority in this most perfect sys- 
em 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
wt 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms — veral Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


Fd 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 














SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


N. E. cor. 7TH ano Locusr Srs. 








MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. DBD. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 
FORMERLY OF MISSOURI! ATHLETIC CLUB. 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
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zers, and they don’t go in for society, 
because of Mr. Pulitzer’s invalidism, and 
because social relations of an extensive 
sort might hamper the independence of 
the New York World. 





Mrs. Eddie Gould has been having an 
experience. Her butler is a fellow with 
a high feminine voice. He has been 
calling up a druggist in the Berlin ave- 
nue neighborhood and telling him, simu- 
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that it would 


druggist 


lating Mrs. Gould's voice, 


be a great 


cash a cheque for this, that and the oth- 


favor if the would 


er sum. Of course the cheques were 
The other day the druggist call- 
ed up Mrs. Gould and told her he had 
two of her cheques that the bank had 
The butler was ar- 


The story came 


cashed. 


returned as forgeries. 
rested and confessed. 
out in the papers and—of course, it’s un- 
pleasant. The butler had a high ofd 
time of it for three or four days, though. 
Mrs. Gould is going to prosecute the 
butler to the limit. This recalls to my 
mind a story I heard a year ago, that a 
certain matron was notified by her bank 
that she was overdrawn. Surprised, she 
sent for her cheques and found one for 
that she didn’t 
She declared it a 
was 


one hundred dollars 
know anything about. 
forgery. Well, an 

It was found that it was no for- 
gery. The matron had signed a check 
one day that she intended to fill out. A 
came in, was invited up stairs. 


investigation 


made. 


visitor 
Then the matron was called away to the 
phone and spent some time there. She 
back to the visitor who shortly 
thereafter left. It developed that the 
visitor had seen the cheque book on the 
writing desk and had coolly taken up 
the pen and filled out the signed cheque 
for $100 and cashed it. There was no 
Why? 
Lor was a man.. He knew there wouldn’t 
and couldn’t be any prosecution. He had 
cashed other cheques that had been giv- 
times. Certainly 


came 


prosecution. 3ecause the visi- 


en him at various 
some queer things happen in our swell 
society, don’t they? 


? 
Ld 


You never saw gamer people than the 


Niedringhauses. Both Mrs. Tom and 


Mrs. Alex had their heart’s dearest de- 
sires set on that Senatorship for Tom 
and a great time in Washington. They 


had it almost in their possession, when 
come the slip twixt cup and lip and Tom 
was beaten and Major Warner got the 
toga. Mrs. Tom and Mrs. Alex came 
back from Jefferson City and faced the 
music in great shape. 
and 
the sorrier for them. 
been just as pie 
Dick Kerens, although it 
was she who defeated their hopes. Mr. 
Kerens, would have sub- 
Tom be Senator, after the 
choice, if Mrs. Kerens hadn’t 
decided that the bolt should be made 
Niedringhaus defeated at all 
Mr. and Mrs. 
are going to pass the summer in a villa 
Maine The 
haven't been heard of since the collapse 
of Dick’s bolt. 
ing the rounds that 
Senator but 


They went around 
joking about it, everybody, of 
felt all 


have 


course, 
They as sweet 


even to Mrs. 


it is rumored, 
sided and let 
caucus 


haz- 
Tom Niedringhaus 


and 
ards. 
on the coast. Kerenses 
There’s been a tale go- 
“Tom” could have 
couldn’t the 
That isn’t true. There was a 
time a few years ago when Tom was a 
million in the hole to one bank here, but 
that has been all made good and there’s 
plenty ‘of in the Niedringhaus 
you can just bet. Tom 
didn't lose the Senatorship because eith- 


been raise 


money. 


money 


strong-boxes, 


r his relatives were “broke.” 


ote 
. 


er he O 


There's a story going about that a 








not long since hired a de- 


lady 


get 


certain 
tective to evidence for her against 
husband, who has 
rageously fast. The detective 
One night he was trailing the 
husband, when a couple of the latter’s 
companions caught on to the 
fact. They lured the private detective 
to an out of the way place, and then 
captured him. They made him confess 
what he was up to, and then the hus- 
band paid the spotter not to make any 
unfavorable report upon him to the sus- 
The wife is in a state of 


sleuth cannot 


her long been out- 


went to 


work. 


“wise” 


picious wife. 
wonder that her special 
find out anything like what her dear 
friends have told her from time to time, 
he’s worrying 
the 
him. 
who’s 


and the husband—well, 
over the problem whether he “has” 
detective or the detective “has” 
And there’s a third party, too. 
worrying in a distant city that an ex- 
“blow-off” doesn’t come. Seems 
to me, Jenny, that here’s the proper fit 
material for a fine farce on the French 
style, could only forget that 
there’s a tragic feature underlying it all. 
Tust think of it, my dear girl. I did the 
other day, when I read in the society 
column that the husband and wife were 
about to go to a Southern resort to- 
gether. Where do I get these stories? 
M~ dear, it’s Lent, and people haven’t 
anything to do but talk—and mayhap to 
invent—gossip. 


pectant 


if one 


?, 
“¢ 


and will 
the 
The 


We're living just at present, 
be for two weeks or more, under 
reign of Queen Alice Roosevelt. 
President is down in the Southwest and 
Mrs. Roosevelt is on the sea, and Alice 
is mistress of the White all by 
That’s a unique exper- 
a young woman, or would 
you call a girl? And 
won’t enjoy it! If she “goes it” 
went during her visit here to the Cat- 
lin’s during the Fair the White House 
than it 


House, 
her lonesome. 
ience for 
she 
as she 


her maybe 


will strenuosity has 


seen since her father took possession. 


see more 


2. 
~ 


Jinny, I’m doomed. I’m getting fat. 
Have you ever noticed that all the girls 
get fat in St. All our young 
matrons of prominence taking on 
flesh, some of them quite startlingly. 
There’s a continuous and common com- 


Louis? 
are 


plaint about it. You hear it at every 
gathering, in the street cars, at the 
“Oh I’m getting so fat; 
dreadful?” is as introduc- 
And 


it doesn’t stop with mere filling out of 


stores. isn’t it 
common on 
tion to conversation as the weather. 
lines. It proceeds, our taking on flesh, 
to opulence of adiposity. Eight out of 
ten young married women are in dread 
The 
is almost as marked as is the 


of inability to keep their figures. 
tendency 
fact that a tremendous percentage of 
our young married womien have no 


children. It may all be a matter of cli- 
mate—the increase of avoirdupois, at 
least. The matter worrics me. I don’t 


ever want to be fat and I’m thinking 
seriously of trying the plan of a three 
wife friend on Maryland avenue, 
about half a 
that 


check the expansion of her 


year 


who sucks dozen lemons 


the 


acid will 
waist meas- 


a day on the theory 
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urement. I’m going to have the Post- 
Dispatch take up the question of the 
cause and prevention of fatness among 
St. Louis’ young matrons, Why, they’re 
all positively Flemish as to their pro- 
portions, or going that way, and the on- 
ly artist who can do them justice is one 
who addicts himself to the method and 
viewpoint of Teniers. Well, my Jinricky, 
l’ll chop this off—it’s too impersonal, 
anyhow. More anon, and all the more 
anon, because of anonymity. 
Ever of thee. 
ee fe af 
WHAT HE HAD RE(A)D 
A story is going the rounds in the 
Court House of an Irishman who re- 
cently went before Judge Stephens to 
be naturalized. 


BLUE JAY 


read the Declaration of 
asked. 


“Have you 
Independence?” the Court 
* said Pat, 

“Have you read the 
the United States?” 

“T hov not, yer Honor.” 

Judge Stephens looked sternly at the 
applicant, and asked: 

“Well, what have you read?” 

~atrick hesitated but the fraction of 
a secsnd before replying: 
red hairs on me neck, yer 


“Tl hov not, 


Constitution of 


“IT hov 
‘—Rochester Times. 

fe fe op 
RENDER UNTO CAESAR 


When recall your 
For little wifie’s sake, 

And boast about the cake and things 
That mother used’ to make, 

Just render credit where it’s due, 
And don’t forget that though 

dear old mother made the bread, 


Honor.’ 


you boyhood days 


Your 
*Twas father made the dough. 
—N. Y. 

of fe of 


some dynamite, 


7. ife 


Willie 

Couldn’t understand it quite; 

Curiosity never pays; 

It rained Willie seven days. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
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The Newest Books. 


A Diary from Dixie, Chestnut, $2.50; 
Pam, Von Hutten, $1.20; The Way of 
the North, Cheney, $1.20; The Princess 
Passes, Williamson, $1.20; Shining 
Ferry, Quiller Couch, $1.20. Also a com- 
plete stock of paper novels, magazines 
and periodicals. Subscriptions for all 
publications taken at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive St. 
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WEATHER BEATEN BENSON 


Coming ‘‘to that dear old St. Louie town’”’ 
next Sunday Matinee, April 9, 
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KIRK La SHELLE’S 


“Checkers.” | 
by Henry M. Blossom, 
Jr. 
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Tenth and Pine 
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4 Seats, 50c 








The Rural hots 


jPhe Ninety and Nine 


Wonderful Locomotive Scene, 
|Next Sunday Matinee—“‘Escaped From Sing Sing.” 


| ST. LOUIS’ 
GRAND =n cee 
THEATER. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c 
and 50c. Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1 
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JOSEPH MURPHY 
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A BRIDGE STORY 
There are plenty of episodes of real 
fe with which the Rev. Robert L. 
’addock of New York could have il- 
istrated his sermon on gambling in 
High play among women at 
Occasion- 


ciety. 
ridge parties still prevails. 
ally an unsuspeeting person who does 
not play for money finds herself a mem- 
ber of a “real” bridge party, and few 
possess the presence of mind of a young 
matron who was recently the guest at 
a large luncheon. It is quite probable 
that the hostess will not invite this 
young woman again to her house, and 
equally probable that the young woman 
will be glad to be left out. 

After the luncheon, there was the in- 
evitable bridge. The young matron is 
not an expert player and lost steadily 
until at the end of the game she was 
far behind her competitors. She had 
made her adieus to the hostess and was 
leaving when a maid told her that the 
hostess would like to see her for a 
moment. 

“You lost to-day, did you not?” asked 
the hostess. 

“Yes, I did, I am sorry to say. I am 
not an expert player.” 

“Well, being the banker, you ‘nad 
better settle with me,” continued the 
hostess. “You owe me $100.” 

The young matron was dumbfounded, 
as she did not suspect that she had 
been playing for money. She was equal 
to the occasion. 

“T thought I was in the house of a 
lady,” said she. “I never play cards 
for money.” , 

“So you are in the house of a lady, 
but you owe me $100,” was the answer. 

“T have not that sum of money with 
me. Neither do I carry a check book, 
but I will do better. When I reach 
home I will send you back the wedding 
present you sent me, and I hope you 
will find that sufficient to cover the 
loss.” 

This retort made the hostess gasp. 

The young matron sent back the wed- 
ding present, and, moreover, the hos- 
tess kept ota York Times. 


NEW CORSET COMES HIGH 

Marie Antoinette modes are responsi- 
ble for the higher cut in corsets. The 
stomacher front that is so conspicuous 
a feature of the season’s style, calls for 
straitht-front stays of exceptional al- 
titude, and it is safe to prophesy that, 
save for athletic use, the low-cut corset 

for a while, at any rate—is a thing ot 
the past. Yet the new model has little 
of the discomfort of its Queen Anne 
prototype. The royal and noble women 
if that monarch’s time walked about in 
‘traight-jackets of iron and wood that 
must have caused much palpitation of 
the heart and all sorts of digestive dis- 
The new straight-front is plas- 
tic as well as supporting, and it is al- 
most as easy for madame to bend and 
sway in one of them as in the unbraced 
waists of a decade or two ago. Never- 
theless, the lines are similar to those of 
he Queen Anne and Marie Antoinette 
Even the longitudinal garters 


orders. 


patterns. 
ttached to them are not innovations, 


for traces of hose supporters are visible 
in several corsets remaining as _ relics 
of the days when women didn’t know 
how to combine style with comfort.— 
New York Press. 

>. ¢, 
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A MODEL YOUNG MAN 

“Didn’t that hurt you, sir?” The 
clerical looking gentleman in the rear 
seat of the trolley car turned inquiring- 
ly to the nicely dressed and clean cut 
young man who sat beside him, as that 
individual winced slightly, for his foot 
had just been stepped on by a portly 
man who was leaving the car. 

“Ys, 


said, simply. 


sir—it hurt very much,” he 

“T thought so,” said tie clerical man. 
“Allow me to congratulate you on your 
control. I observed with pleasure, sir, 
that no oath sprang to your lips. Great 
pleasure to meet a young man like you. 
Have a cigar?” 

“Thank you, I don’t smoke,” said the 
young man. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the clerical in- 
terrogator. “I smoke myself,” he said, 
“because I lead a sedentary life. But 
[ glory in a young man who doesn't. 
May I inquire, sir, if you know the 
taste of liquor?” 

“No, sir, never touched a drop.” 

His new friend clasped him by the 
hand. There were tears in his eyes. 
“Remarkable!” he exclaimed. “In 
these unregenerate days it is indeed 
soul-satisfying to gaze upon such a 
model. May I ask, my dear friend, 
what high motive impels you to ab- 
stain from these influences, that are 
sapping the lifeblood from the nation?” 

The young man smiled. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “The fact, 
is, sir, I find that I can’t dissipate and 
deal a faro bank at the same time.”— 
Collier’s. 


2, 
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KNEW THE SIZE 


A Baltimore man tells a good story 
of a friend of his who recently became 
engaged to a charming young girl. 

The happy lover chanced to be in a 
fashionable shop when his eye caught a 
glimpse of a jewelled belt that seemed 
to him an acceptable gift for his fiancee. 
He asked a clerk to place an assortment 
of the belts on the counter. “Ladies’ 
belts?” queried the polite salesman. 
“Certainly, sir; what size?” 

The prospective bridegroom blushed. 
“Really,” he stammered, “I don’t know.” 
And he gazed about him helplessly for 
a moment or so, Finally, a happy 
thought appeared to strike him. “Can't 
you let me have a yard-stick for a mo- 
ment?” he asked. The yard-stick being 
forthcoming, he placed it along the in- 
side of his arm from shoulder to wrist. 
Then looking up at the clerk, he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, “Twenty inches!” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 

re 
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The craze for giving and accepting 
coupons for purchases of merchandise, 
to be redeemed by prizes, was given a 
more or less merited rebuke by Nat C. 
Goodwin. He bought a bill of goods, 


and the salesman offered him the cou- 
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pons that the amount of the purchase 
called for. Mr. Goodwin shook his 
head, “I don’t want ’em,” he said. 

“You had better take them, sir,” per- 
sisted the clerk; “we redeem them with 
very handsome prizes. If you can save 
un a thousand coupons we give a grand 
piano.” 

“Say, look here,” replied Mr. Good- 
win, “if I ever drank enough of your 
whisky or smoked enough of your ci- 
gars to get a thousand of those coupons 
I wouldn’t want a piano. I’d want a 
hary.”’—Argonaut. 


HE KNEW 


A teacher in a Boston public school 
was seeking to give her boys a definite 
idea of what a volcano was; therefore 
she drew a picture of one on the black- 
board Taking some red chalk she drew 
fiery flames pouring from the summit 
of the volcano, and when the drawing 
was completed, she turned to the class 
before her and said: 

“Can any of you tell me what that 
looks like?” 

One boy immediately held up his 
hand, and the teacher asked, 

“Well, Joey, you may tell us.’ 

“It looks like H—l, ma’am,” replied 
Joey, with startling promptness.—N. Y. 
Life. 
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“You say the magazine 
” 


wouldn’t accept your poem: 

“No; I think it was too good.” 

“Too good?” ‘ 

“Ves; I think he was afraid it would 
distract attention from the advertising 
pages.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


editor 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 
Located in the choicest section of the city. 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 
or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re- 
ceptionsaspecialty. Bowling, billiards, turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 

rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 








m. Schaefer, 
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N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 
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IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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COST OF COLLEGE SPORT 


lhe annual budgets of the athletic in- 
terests of the universities conspicuous 
in rivalries are both interesting and im- 
pressive. Whether the large amounts 
spent to maintain sport on the campus 
are a profitable investment is a question 
of such wide range that it needs more 
space than can be given here. It is true, 
however, that our modern athletic 
“plants” would make our fathers gasp, 
and their cries of extravagance might 
find answering echoes among some ob- 
servers of present conditions. The lat- 
est report of athletic finances at Yale 
is selected for brief analysis only be- 
cause it is handiest for reference. The 
budget of Harvard or Pennsylvania or 
Wisconsin would show the same sort of 
furnish similar 


outlay in kind, and 


ground for generalization. 


The total receipts for the past year? 


were $106,396.66, and the total outlay 
was $75,174.43, leaving a net surplus of 
$31,222.23. These are big figures for 
‘ which the unprejudiced dic- 
tionary defines as “a particular game or 
play pursued for diversion, especially 
an athletic or outdoor game or amuse- 
ment ;! also, opportunity for sporting in 


‘sport,” 


‘ 


this sense.” 

A first-class football team is as costly 
a matter as an up-to-date racing stable, 
or a fair-sized yacht. In order to place 
eleven voune men in the field against 
.-Princeton.and.. Harvard _last . autumn, 
$26,966.06 was spent, or more tnan $2,000 
a head. To fit eight 
against Harvard, a test of twenty min- 
utes, cost Yale $16,626.85, or $2,000 a 
This 


youths to row 


head, not counting the coxswain. 
is boat racing at a cost of the best part 
of $1,000 a minute. 

The football men were equipped with 
Their shoes 
for footgear 


the greatest possible care. 
alone cost $1,189, a _ bill 
which would indicate to the rank out- 
sider that a team of centipedes »were in 
training. Uniforms and,the armor of 
the football warrior cost $3,735.52, or 
nearly $100 for ‘each of the’ squad. Ho- 
tel bills and meals away from the train- 
ing table cost the Yale treasury $5,360.- 
42. 
f The baseball squad. required 
worth of 
sporting goods, or about $100 worth of 


Oo $794. 
$2,378.13 


. merchandise and 


uniforms and shoes per man. 

Twenty years ago Yale football cost 
$2,792°36, and there were great elevens 
To-day this would not 
other 


in those days. 
pay for uniforms and wearing 
gear. and is a little more than twice the 
bill- for shods alone, and almost $25,000 
less than the sum needed to put the team 
in shape for a championship game. 

In recent the Yale football 
squad was supplied with 200 footballs, 


189 pairs of stockings, 217 elbow and 


years 


shoulder pads, 70 sweaters, 87 nose 
guards, 167 jerseys, 170 undershirts and 
107 pairs of shoes.—April Outing. 
the fe of 

A man who has recently traveled in 
Ireland says that in a poor little cottage 
of two rooms he saw a married couple 
and seven children. Hearing a baby cry, 
he asked to see it, and explained that he 


“took: at 


Carriage hire involved an outlay’ 
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interest in babies, having one 


athome. The infant was produced for in 
spection, and the mother asked proudly: 
“Ts yours as big as that, sir?” To which 
he replied, “I think it is a little bigger.” 
Instantly the instincts of the mother 
were roused, and, tossing her head, she 


said: “So well it might be; that’s only 
half of ours; the other half is with 
God. We had twins.” 
ee 
WICKED REGGIE 
BY OLIVER WHITE. 


Oh, it’s late, late night when the prim 
folks are sleeping, 

That I prowl like an owl in the cafes of 
the town, 

And the soft sweet tones of the music 
is in keeping 

With the leary, weary, beery cynicism 
of my frown. 


Though my years are few, long expe- 
rience has taught me 

That a chappie to. be happy must be 
worldly wise, 

So I flit round town in the clothes that 
father bought me, 

As the rapid, vapid, saphead with the 
absinthe eyes. 


I’ve a blase sneer, and a happy littie 
habit 

Of insinuating penetrating, cruel- epi- 
grams, 


And when graybeards say I’m as harm- 
less as a rabbit, 

I reply in airy, sweary, vari-colored lit- 
tle damns. 


Oh the dull, dead dumps, of the ordi- 
nary chappie, 

Ain’t a marker to the darker strain of 
pessimistic gloom 

That permeates my person in a manner 
most unhappy, 

Like a ghoulish, 
spectre on a tomb. 


foolish, mulish litt’ 


Oh! it’s. sad, that a lad 

Is possessed of deeper knowledge 
Than the dad of the lad. 
’Tis the paradox of men, 
For the bad little lad 

Just a month away from college 
Knoweth more worldly lore— 
Than he’ll ever know again. 


2. 
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A GIGANTIC ROSE 


The following note from the Scientific 
American makes one long to hear that 
American seedsmen have secured seeds 
of the rose described: 

A rose which has created a great deal 
of interest in horticultural circles is the 
subject of a plate in the Botanical Mag- 
azine. The late Sir Henry Collet met 
with this rose, to which he gave the 
name of Rosa Gigantea, as a very strik- 
ing object in the forests of the Shan 
Hills in Northern Burma, and it was 
through him that seeds were received 
at the Royal Botanic Gradens, Kew, in 
1888. No difficulty was experienced in 
getting the seeds to germinate, and the 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made, 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Branas. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








seedlings soon developed into plants re- 
markable for the enormous length of 
their shoots, one of these in the Temper 
ate House reaching a length of fifty feet. 
Visitors to the Succulent House 
have observed the robust 
planted in the central bed there, which 
had grown along the roof, and then out 
through a ventilator into the open air. 
But though growths were produced in 
almost embarrassing freedom, no flow- 
ers have ever been borne by the Kew 
Indeed it is believed that only 


may 
specimen 


plants. 
in two gardens in England has the plant 
From one of these the 
which the 


flowered at all. 
material was obtained from 
Botanical Magazine drawing was pre- 
pared. The flowers are white, or white 
tinged with yellow, and are from four to 
six inches in diameter. 
was found in Manipur, and it is now 
known to occur in China. 
fe fe 
THE NEW SPRING HAT 

The fashionable hat of the hour is so 
outrageously extravagant in shape, so 
daring in color scheme, that few women 
can wear it with success. It is perched 
high above the crown, and is attached 


The same rose 


to the hair almost perpendicularly. 
Smal] turbans are the rage. Especial- 


ly popular is the polo turban—a tiny 
round thing set on top of the head, and 
trimmed pertly with an aigrette or stiff, 
upturning tip. 

The new straws are legion, and first 
place can be given to no one in the num- 
ber. From the finest chips to the 
roughest braids of coarse, round straws, 
is desirable and appropriate for 
Most of these scraws 


each 
some occasion. 
are loosely woven or plaited, showing 
through the strands any color placed 
under them. 

Flowers and foliage will be used mor 
extensively for trimmings than ever be 
and effects in 
straw are shown, the most notable being 


of morning-glorie: 


fore, many novel sati! 


wonderful clusters 
so lightly and daintily made, and s 
brilliantly colored that one can not but 
admire. 

Violets are also simulated in this satin 
straw, but the artificial flowers of th« 
year are by no means faithful to na- 
ture’s colorings. One variety of each is 
sure to be an exact duplicate in ever) 
particular, and from this they depart 
into every possible shade of modis! 
These straw flowers are ver) 
lovely, but too perishable for hardy 
trimming.—April Pilgrim. 


color. 
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SINGING LESSONS ABROAD 


Edyth Walker, a well-known 
ger of New York, has been giving 
me advice to young girls who propose 
idying singing abroad. She says that 
all of Europe there are only five or 

‘x really good music teachers and five 
r six hundred or a thousand poor ones, 
d that there is no use going to the 
yoor ones. She herself went to Mme. 

Orgeni, of the Dresden Conservatoire. 

“She at first used to tell me,” said Miss 

Walker, “that I had better go home and 

scrub floors. But I didn’t go home and 

scrub floors, and I ‘never intended to. 

For all that, she was very kind to me. 

After I first sang before her she told 

her sister that a young American girl 

had sung for her who seemed to have the 

promise of a voice, but that the music I 

sang was villainous. Do you know, I 

sang what I thought was pretty fine and 

classical music, and so it had been con- 
sidered in New York. I could not afford 
private lessons, which were something 

like ten dollars an hour, but twice a 

week Mme. Orgeni instructed a class of 

eight girls, and we each got fifteen min 
utes’ individual instruction at a lesson. 

The rest of the time the other teachers 

kept at us from ten o’clock in the morn- 

ing until five o’clock in the afternoon. 

I took the full course at a cost of $100 

for the whole season of ten months. I 

paid fifty marks a month in the pension 

for my board and lodging. That’s $12.50 

a month, but I do not advise any girl to 

go quite as cheaply as that. For $20 a 

month she can live very comfortably, 

with a nice room and plenty of good, 

well-cooked, plain food. For $30 a 

month she can live very well—indeed, 

almost luxuriously, but that is too good 
for a poor girl who cannot afford to be 
extravagant. She would be quite as 
happy and healthy in a pension at $20 

a month.” Miss Walker, being asked 

what she would name as the lowest fig- 

ure for a girl’s musical education in 

Europe, replied: “Five hundred dollars 

a year—living expenses, $240; conserva- 

toire fee, $100; other expenses, $160.” 

Miss Walker studied four years, and 

spent her annual vacations of two 

months in a little village on the Baltic 
sea at a cost of $50. 
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It might interest his hearers, said Pro- 
fessor Okakura of Tokio, in a recent 
lecture delivered in an Eastern city, to 
know the Japanese ideal of feminine 
beauty. It varied a little between Tokio 
and Kioto, but on the whole the Japan- 
ese considered that a woman should not 
exceed five feet in height; should have 
4 comparatively fair skin and be well 
developed; should have long, thin and 
jet-black hair, an oval face, with a nar- 
row, straight nose, rather large eyes, 
nearly black, thick eyelashes, a small 
Niouth hiding behind red, full lips, even 

vs of small white teeth, ears not alto- 
gether small, thick eyebrows, and a me- 
(ium forehead, from the hair 

uld grow in circular or Fujiyama 


which 








shape—that was, a shape recalling the 
truncated cone of the famous volcano. 
ce 
UNDINE 


Beloved !—for the first I call you thus— 
Now it is Morn. 


Last night you looked into my eyes, 
and lo, 


My soul was born! 


Till then it had no being and no life— 
A clod of earth. 
You came, and, with the magic of your 
glance, 
You gave it birth. 
Till then I felt as other feel 
Who do not know. 
Now I am changed and greater than 
before ; 
You made me so. 


women 


The feeble thing that slept within my 
breast 
Now chants a song 
So mighty and so sweet, I am afraid 
Lest it be wrong 


To keep my joy all hidden from the 
world; 
And yet I must. 


It was your gift, so I will guard it 
close— , 
A sacred trust. 
A wondrous gift, Beloved! Did you 


know 
You gave it me— 
This power, superhuman in its force, 
To feel, to see? 


Mayhap you woke my soul unwittingly, 
And do not care; 
Perchance another claims the cherished 
thought 
I may not share. 


Oh, God! Why did you come? To 
torture me? 
To save or blight? 
Raise me on high, only that I might 
fall 
To deeper night? 


Yet, I am glad you did not let me sleep, 
Not knowing you. 

Beloved, it is still your gift to me, 
Though it be rue. 


E’en though my heart cry out in vain, 
I would not free 
It from a sorrow that were sweet be- 
cause 
You gave it me. 
—Town Topics. 
oe te of 


OCCIDENTAL WAGON PAINT 


A fine ready-mixed paint for touch- 
ing up wagons. You want your vehi- 
cles to look bright, even if they are a 
little old—it attracts business. This is 
a cheap and serviceable paint for them. 

Pratt & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 

20 Franklin Avenue. 
of fe 

“Yes, he used to be in the newspaper 
business, but he’s studying for the min- 
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fe-says he decided that -he 
couldn’t be a reporter and save his soul.” 


istry now: 


“Indeed? TI believe his old city editor 
put it differently. He says he couldn’t 


be a reporter ‘to’ save his soul.”—Ex. 
oe fe of 


MRS. McKINLEY TO-DAY 


Mrs. McKinley has aged somewhat 
since that terrible blow; her hair is a 
little whiter, her gray eyes not quite 
so bright. Her expression is sad, and 
when she speaks there is a slight quiver 
of the lips that indicates something of 
the great grief ever present with her; 
the sweet smile, that will be remembered 
so well by those who met her at the 
White House, no longer illuminates her 
face when she speaks. 

She goes to drive nearly every day, 
and everywhere: and by everyone is 
greeted with tender and sympathetic 
cordiality. Her general health is im- 
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proving, and she is now able. to take an 


interest. in all tthe household matters 


connected with her home—National 
Magazine. 

ote ote ote 
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Ethel—‘Mamma, if a little boy is a 
lad, why isn’t a big boy a ladder?” 
Mamma—'For the same reason, I sup- 
pose, that although a little doll is a doll, 
a big doll is nota dollar.” Ethel (reflect- 
ively) —“That’s so. My big doll 
two dollars.”—Kansas City Journal. 


was 


2, ¢. 2. 
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Mrs. Wise—“How do you like the new 
nurse girl?” Mr. Wise—“Great.” Mrs. 
Wise—‘T thought so. That’s why I fired 
her this morning.”—Boston Globe. 

a 

When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 











WING PIANOS 


You Save trom *75 to *200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making 
it with only our wholesale profit added. When 
you buy a piano, as many still do—at retail— 
you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and 
other expenses. You pay his profit and the 
commission or salary of the agents or sales- 
men he employs—all these on top of what 
the dealer himself has to pay to the manu fac- 
turer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 
to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


Anywhere je “woney in\ Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home 
in the United States on triai, without asking , 
for any advance payment or deposit. We pay 
the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the 
piano is sent or when it is received. If the 
piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in 


no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us 
we can without any trouble deliver a piano 


In 37 
recommende 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. 
them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. 


ment. 











pedia. It makes 
read carefully, it 


ever published. 








to buy a piano. 
to do is to send 











Send a Postal To-day while you think 
it, just giving your name.and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


355-358 
WING & SON, West 13th St., New York 
1868——37th Year——105 


SENT ON TRIAL 


action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how 
to test a piano and how to tell good from bad. 
It is absolutely the only book of its kind 


Information About Pianos.” We 
send it free to anyone wishing 
All you have 


name and address. 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 





your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more 
obligation to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely 


to do as we say. Our system is so perfect that 
in the smallest town in any part of the United 


States just as easily as we can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance 
to you, and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other 
expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 years against any defect 
in tone, action, workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


Small, Easy Monthly Payments 


ears over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured and sold. They are 
by seven governors of States, by musical colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra 
Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, some of 
Our catalogue contains names and addresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Baunjo—The tones of any or all of these instruments 
may be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrumental Attach- 
This improvement is patented by us and cannot be had in any other piano. 4 3 

are made with the same care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 


You Need This Book 


It You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts, 
materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way 
the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclo- 


WING ORGANS 






















It tells about the different 


the selection of a piano easy. 
will make you a judge of tonc, 


It contains 156 large 
pages and hundreds of illustrations, & SON 
all devoted to piano construction. 55858 
Itsname is ‘“The Book of Complete West 18th Street, 
New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete in- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


us your 


of 
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THE STOCK MARKET 
The late had 
effect of curtailing the volume of daily 
transactions in Wall 
and rapidity with which prices declined 
in- 


bear attacks have the 


street. The ease 


in some notable instances made an 
timidating impression upon an already 
‘There has, however, 
then, 


suspicious public. 


moderate recovery since 


by covering of 


been a 
caused, principally, 
“short” contracts on the part of opera- 
tors who do not care to run much of a 
risk under existing conditions, and with 
general business conditions and_ pros- 
pects distinctly favorable. Even the re- 
marks recently attributed to the 
doubtable John W. Gates, in which this 
blunt and bold operator conveyed de- 
cidedly bearish opinions as to the pre- 
vailing level of quotations, failed to fur- 
nish fresh stimulus to bear aggression 
on a large scale. 

The 
again. 
among the professional element, which 
stoutly affirms that there is nothing 
further in sight to induce apprehensions 
It is well 


mee 


y market has eased off 


This is the general impression 


money 


on this important subject. 
known, however, that the present ease 
has a very deceptive appearance. It 
may disappear again over night. Ster- 
ling exchange, after its abrupt fall of 
about ten days ago, shows anew a de- 
cidedly stiffening tendency. This must 
be considered the result 
large participation in the latest flotation 
London critics of 


of America’s 


of Japanese bonds. 
acknowledged standing do not hesitate 
to say that New York called 
upon to make additional large shipments 
of gold within the near future. In con- 
nection with this, it must be noted that 


may be 


the cash holdings of the Bank of Eng- 
land exhibited a marked shrinkage last 
week. Money on call is quoted at 2% 
to 4 per cent, but time money is firmer. 
It is pretty hard to obtain a_ large 
amount of funds for a period of six 
months, against good collateral, at any- 
thing less than 4 per cent. 

Stock market operations deserve to 
be carefully watched during the current 
month. April is generally a month of 
surprises and “tall” doings. The mon- 
ey-market is apt to play a dominant role 











ARE YOU GOING AWAY? 

If so, you will need current 
funds from timetotime. Don’t 
carry money, checks or drafts 
on your person, but take our 
letter of introduction giving 
you a line of credit with bank- 
ers, available everywhere just 
as you need it, whether in the 
United States wr abroad. 


Correspondence and personal 
interview invited. 


Surplus and Profits, 
$8,400,000.00. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST 


COMPANY | 
FOURTHSPINE | 


Capital, 
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The Largest in the World. 


NO OTHER SAVINGS INVESTMENT COMPANY HAS SO LARGE 
A SECURITY DEPOSIT WITH STATE AUTHORITIES AS THE 


NORTH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





R. L. MAUPIN l 
President. 


HOME OFFICES, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 


J. A. NORTON 
Secretary. 





THIRD ANNUAL 


$500,000.00 








FINANCIAL 


The Company’s Savings Bonds Pay 5 per cent interest annually. 


NORTH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF 


ASSETS. 

Missouri State Deposit...............+.+-$500,000.00 Capital Stock, 
Michigan State Deposit............... 8,056.50 Liabilities Accrued.... 
Premiums on Stocks and Bonds.......... 4,814.10 All Other 
Loans on Stocks, Bonds, etc............. 123,822.65 Bills payable—NONE. 
Mort@ame LAN .c oc ccc cccccccevevcccccsace 28,258.65 
BEOOKS GV TAOTGG oc occ c cc cccccvcscccscecs 5,400.00 
Furniture and Fixtures........-.seseee. 8,379.35 
Interest AcCrued.. .. 1... ce cece rece cccees 12,317.48 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies...... 138,215.42 ne 

hin | rE ees Eee rrr 





per week and over. 


Deposited with the Treasurer of the State of Missouri for the protection of bondholders. 
LARGEST STATE DEPOSIT OF ANY SIMILAR COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAVINGS INVESTMENT BONDS OF THE COMPANY ARE AN IDEAL FORM OF SAVINGS. 


For all particulars address THE 


BUSINESS 


PUN, UN eins barrie ence’ 
Cae ek A eae, oe 


Surplus Accrued Over Contract Liability... 139,494.76 


NE 5-0 76 ae ee OR eee he eee 


Bonds sold on partial payments of One Dollar 


Odd Fellows Building, 


MARCH 31, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


.. os «+ $125,000.00 
. 396,737.98 
168,031.41 


oe eee $829,264.15 


THE 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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It was in 
symptoms 


between now and May Ist. 
April, 1899, that the first 
could be noticed of the approaching col- 
lapse of the “Flower boom” that was 
then in full swing. Again, it was in 
April, 1901, that the May oth panic, of 
that year, cast its shadows before in 
vertiginous, frenzied buying on the part 
of a thoroughly deluded public. April 
is, sometimes, also the month of daring 
and malodorous stock-jobbing. In ad- 
dition to all this, there are the crop re- 
ports to be taken into consideration. We 
are rapidly approaching the period of 
crop-scares. Wall street farmers will 
be studying Government and private re- 
ports very attentively from now on. The 
government’s winter wheat report, to 
be published on the tenth of this month, 
should be an important, influential fac- 
tor. So far, the condition of winter 
wheat is:held to be promising, in spite 
of some complaints about winter-freez- 
ing from several States of the Middle 
West. 

Railway officials are in fine fettle over 
the merchandise movement. Advices 
from Chicago are that the present move- 
ment is considerably larger than that of 
a year ago. Consumption throughout 
the West is said to be unusually large 
and still expanding. One of the offi- 
cials of the Burlington is quoted as say- 
ing that their “traffic is greater than 
car supply.” In the grain lusiness, 
records are being broken right along. 
The volume of shipments is stated to 
be larger than has ever been known at 
this season of the year. It is to be 
presumed, however, that this unprece- 
dented corn movement will soon show 
a shrinking tendency. Farmers will, 
within a week or so, be too busy in the 
fields to attend to shipping their pro- 
ducts. Too much importance must not 
be attached to these optimistic railroad 








H. Woon, 


President. 








Ricn’p B. Buttock, 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AvEs. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 


W. E. Bercer, 


Vice-President. Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Williams, Young & Co., 


Western Correspondents of 


HAIGHT & FREESE co, StocKs, 


3-4-5 Laclede Building, 
FOURTH AND 


New York, Boston, Grain, 
Philadelphia. OLIVE STREETS. 
Established 1890. Provisions. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


- . . 


ST. LOUIS, 





























reports. It would seem that most of 
the important lines have reached the 
top-notch of earning capacity for the 


present. Operating expenses, in these 
instances, have reached a level as low 
as prevailing conditions would permit. 
Even such a high authority on matters 
of this sort as Mr. James J. Hill is will- 
ing to concede this. Of course, in sev- 
eral prominent cases, including the Erie, 
& Ohio, Missouri Pacific, 
and Chesapeake & 


3altimore 


Southern Pacific 


Ohio, the possibilities of sharp reduc- 
tions in operating expenditures are still 
present, and will, doubtless, be realized 
in due course of time. 

One of the most disappointing rail- 
road statements of recent times was that 
of the Atchison, T. & S. F. system. For 
the month of February, this company 
disclosed a decrease in gross of $677,000, 
and a decrease in net of $814,000, In 
view of these discouraging figures, it is 
not surprising that the common shares 














suld have been pressed for sale | lat- 
ly. Part of the severe shrinkage in 
th gross and net was, doubtless, the 
sequence of very unfavorable weath- 
conditions; other causes, however, 
ust have 
eater proportion of this loss. The 


been responsible for the 


erating expenses must have risen ma- 
rially. It is known that the tenden- 
in wages and materials is again up- 
vard. Considering all this, it cannot 
said that Atchison common is any- 
ning like a tempting proposition at 
resent prices. That the Pennsylvania 

; buying the stock for control at its 
present altitude is inconceivable. If 
ihe Cassatt interests bought at all, the 
purchase-price must have been around 
60, or less. The margin over and above 
the common share dividend, in the At- 
‘+hison instance, is not as ample as the 
urrent quotation would lead one to be- 
lieve. In fact, there would be no mar- 
gin to the good at all, but for recent 
capitalizations of expenditures. 

The last fortnightly settlement in 
london revealed the existence there of 
a distended “bull” interest for New 
York account. This would tend to ex- 
plain the recent large orders from Lon- 
don to purchase “Americans” in Wall 
street. This is one of the customary 
artifices employed every time the Wall 
street market reached a stage like the 
present. Much stress is laid, every 
morning, on the buying orders from 
London, for the purpose of hoodwinking 
the guileless in brokers’ offices. It is 
an easy task, nowadays, to rig prices on 
the other side. It often happens that 
higher quotations are cabled over from 
London just for the purpose of securing 
a strong opening on this side, so that 
the ringsters may have an opportunity 
to “unload.” 

The Supreme Court at Washington 
has rendered another opinion on the 
Northern Securities case, in which it 
sustains itself and embodies the reasons 
for the decision rendered a few weeks 
ago in favor of the Hill interests. It 
is to be hoped that this will put a final 
quietus upon the interminable contro- 
The bull clique promptly uti- 
lized the latest news from Washington 
to give prices another boost, Union Pa- 
ciie common being rushed up about 
three points. However, this boom- 
erang cannot be “worked” much longer. 
It is entitled to be laid aside for good, 
like so many other of its class that have 


versy. 


done good service in the past. 

The Southern iron and steel merger 
is still being talked of. It revives ev- 
ery time stocks begin to sag. It is in- 
imated that a committee has been ap- 
pointed to arrange terms of amalgama- 
tion, This committee, will, presuma- 
bly, continue in session as long as 
there is any bullish feeling extant in 
Wall street. If any merger is effected 
t all, it will probably fall flat; it will 
‘ail to arouse anything like enthusiasm 
mong the speculative community. The 
stocks affected are as high as anybody 
sutside of a lunatic asylum would care 
‘o pay for them. 

There are some apprehensions _ that 
noney will gradually work higher in 


London, About $500,000,000 jis to be 
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lent to various municipalities and cor- 
porations. 
: 


bead 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Dullness reigned in the local securi- 
ties market in the past week. Neither 
buyer, nor seller, seemed disposed to 
make any large commitments. There 
were plenty of rumors floating about in 
reference to possible “deals” of some 
kind or other, but nothing definite de- 


veloped. The bull position on Fourth 


street must not be a very strong one, ° 


if it has to rely on rumors just as much 
as poor, old Wall street has to do at 
the present time. The most impor- 
tant financial item was the news _ that 
Mr. Finis E. Marshall, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, has, conjointly with 
some other local financiers, become in- 
terested in a New York bank, of which 
he will soon become President. St. Louis 
is making financial conquests these days, 
no doubt. This latest information is 
only another step in the direction of 
centralizing the country’s banking busi- 
ness. It is known that the Hill and 
Morgan interests are largely interested 
in the Third National Bank, of _ this 
city. If the lists of stockholders of 
some other prominent banks could be 
examined, it would be found that out- 
side banking interests figure more or 
less extensively in their affairs. 

The court inquiry into’ the 
wiping out of the Transit Company is 
not calculated to increase confidence in 
the securities of the United Railways 
Closely considered, the ab- 


recent 


Company. 
sorption was a pretty “rotten” piece of 
work. ‘The reputation of a few of the 
“financiers” connected with the malodo 
rous “deal” will hardly be benefitted by 
the revelations making. United Rail- 
way common certificates are selling at 
271%, and the preferred is going at about 
78. The 4 per cent bonds are quoted 
at 885@ bid, 8876 asked. 

Missouri-Lincoln Trust 
crossed 145; it sold, latterly, at 145%. 
There is a quiet, but steady demand for 
it. There seems to be good reason to 
believe that the stock will work con- 
siderably higher. Some adroit jack- 
screwing is going on in Washington Na- 
tional shares. This stock is keeping the 
“street” agog at its wide fluctuations. 
After selling at a little above 200, some 
days ago, it rose, without any explana- 
tory intermediate steps, to 245, at which 
two shares changed hands. As the 
stock is closely held, it does not take 
much of a buying demand to bring about 
sky-rocket performances in transactions. 
Third National is now quoted at 329% 
bid, with none offering. The stock 
seems to be closely held. For Com- 
merce 330% is bid, 335 asked, for Mer- 
cantile Trust 388% is bid, 390 asked. 

Kinloch Telephone 6s are quoted at 
10814 bid, 109 asked. Kansas_ City 
Home Telephone 5s are quoted at the 
old price, 9834. For Laclede 5s 109% 
is bid. St. Louis (Broadway) R. R. 
5s are offering at 102!4, with 1o1 bid. 

Banks report an increasing demand 
for funds from country customers, In- 
terest rates range from 4 to 5% per 
cent. Sterling slightly 
higher at $4.8614. 


stock has 


exchange is 


O35 BK OyAN C1 Ome 
ALTON 
RAILWAY 


“THE ONLY WAY” 














Electric Block Signals all the Way. 
The class of travel from St. Louis to Chicago and 


Kansas City is too good to go over any other line. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
CARLETON BUILDING, SIXTH AND OLIVE STS. AND UNION STATION. 











The heavy demand from St. Louis in- 
vestors for the new Japanese 4% per 
cent bonds attracted marked attention. 
It indicated that the public has learned 
to discriminate among investment — se- 
curities. The new bonds are, doubt- 
less, a safe investment, and amply se- 
cured. They should be selling at par 
‘before a great while. In the mean- 
while, however, there will surely — be 
some liquidation for the account of peo- 
ple who bought for speculation rather 
than a permanent investment, so that 
a temporary moderate decline in quo- 
tations would not be surprising. 


?, 
~ 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

X. X X., Quincy, Ill—American Lo- 
comotive is “tipped” for a further rise 
Still, would rec- 
ommend taking profits. Stock is be- 
lieved to have been accumulated by 
strong interests. This, however, does 
not preclude the probability of a set- 
back. 

R. W.—Do not expect an immediate 
violent break in prices. Any number 
of cliques still at work on the bull side. 
As long as there’s no squeeze in money 
rates, buying on breaks, in a moderate 
way, should be safer than selling for 
“short” account. 

K. R. N., Springfield, O.—Lake Erie 


of good proportions. 


& W. common cannot be regarded as a 
good speculation on margin, though it 
should be a good thing to hold for in- 
vestment. Intrinsically, the stock is 
worth considerably more than current 
quotations, 
oe of of 
TAKE CARE OF LAWN SEATS 


Do not expose your lawn seats to 
even the spring and summer without 
painting them. Permanent Lawn Seat 
Paint will preserve them, make them 
last longer, and they will always look 
new. 

Piatt & THORNBURGH PAINT Co., 
620 Franklin Avenue. 
fe ate ake 

An American lady living in Paris 
once had occasion to reprimand a parlor- 
maid for neglect of duty. “Marie,” said 
she, “there’s a month’s dust on this 
table!” 
gave a toss of the head, saying: 
ly, madam cannot censure me for that, 


At this observation, the maid 
“Sure- 


seeing that I have been in madam’s em- 
ploy but two weeks!” 
ee oho of 
Gayman (in front of the mirror)—‘“I 
don’t know whether to wear a _ white 
necktie or a black one this evening. What 


is good form for a man over sixty? 
Mrs. Gayman—‘Chloroform.”—Chica- 


go Tribune. 
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Delicate Children— 


Whose development is retarded 
or who are growing too rapidly 
need 








ANHEUSER- Aes 


AMoltNicbine 





TRADE MARK. 


qualed strengthening properties. 


ANHE USER Busey.) 








i ANON IN 


EN anont®Xcan 7 (extract. For weakness, weari- 
Spe jess ‘and overwork. 


“heen digestion. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’r 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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5 Routes t “NEW YORK | “CARMODY? Ss, 


i | BIG FOUR | 213 N. Eighth St. 
| aa FINEST LIQUORS 


$21.00 to $23.50 from St. Louls, 
" “(RAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS THAT’S ALL. 
8:17 A. M, 12:00 Noon, 11:00 P. M. | 
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A predigested food with une- fh» 
Len Pa (az oy| Not an intoxicant but a real malt — 


Best for | 






YOU TRAVEL- 
OR WILL. 


IF NOT To- DAY. 
THEN TO-MORROW 


THERE IS QUALITY IN 
RAILWAY TRAVEL AS 
IN EVERYTHING ELSE. 
TRACK, TRAINS 1% TIME 
ARE THE ESSENTIALS. 










» HAS THAT QUALITY. 
TRY IT ano BE CONVINCED. 


THE KATY FLYER" 

















TO 
CHICAGO DES MOINES 
OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ST. PAUL 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT Ris 
a oe PITTSBURG 


KANSAS CITY FORT WAYNE 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


EIGHTH AND OLIVE STs., AND UNION STATION. 














TRAINS FOR 


| CINCINNATI 


| 
1B ie LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
8:17 A. M., 12:00 Noon, 9:30 and 11 P. M. 


Get tickets Broadway and Chestnut st. 
or address, 
ec -%,: Hileary, A. G. P. A, ee Louis. 








Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





FOR ALL 


\ MOBILE TO HAVANA(” 


CUBA , 


40 HOURS 


ON THE SUPERB 15 KNOT 
S.S.SARATOGA, THE 


LARGEST AND MOST 
PALATIAL STEAMER. 
ON THE GULF —« 


















INFORMATION 


“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” WRITE 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
| Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
i DALLAS, TEXAS. 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 








JNO.M. BEALL, 


ie GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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“Follow The 

















Wabash Line 





“BANNER BLUE LIMITED"’’ 











ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


CONSIST OF TRAIN: 


Combination Baggage Car and Smoker, Combination Coach and Chair Car, 


Combination Dining and Buffet Car, | Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


C. S. CRANE, “P=, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Sj AINTED IN ROYAL BLUE;; vestibuled throughout; lighted by 
electricity; furnished in African Mahogany, inlaid with holly; 
windowed with bevel plate and Cathedral jewel glass; furnishea 
with Wilton carpets and upholstered with silk plush; Haviland China and 
Toledo cut glass; pantry, kitchen and chef’s department specially designed: 
every car supplied with hot and cold water, and heated by steam. 
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We repeat that every sound argument, except 
an unbroken rear axle, and, moreover, we say that one “‘shaft-drive’’ manufacturer, at least, has within the last thirty 


The 30 h. p., Quite Mile-a-Minute Car. 


(Not “28-32” or “30-35,” but 30 honest horse-power. 
You can call it “30-50” if you like. 


Hl 


if 5 





neatness of appearance, is in favor of direct chain drive and 


days produced a new mode! driven by the double direc: chain system. 


We repeat that with freak racers neither you 
300-mile Cup Race was won by a “ninety” Panhard, a 
Pope-Toledo was third. We have never seen a Panhard, a 
expect to. 

How silly it would be for us to make a statement 

We Repeat that no automobile weighing over 
rear axle troubles for long, and no automobile weighing 
anything in endurance test or on the race track. 

When you buy an automobile in its ciass, without 
a premium upon mediocrity. Even though you are sure 
stration takes but an hour, that a Pope-Toledo is at your 


If you do not buy a Pope-Toledo because you don’t 


nor ourselves have anything to do, but that the Vanderbilt 


‘ninety’ Clement was second, and a “twenty-four” Standard 


Clement or a Pope-Toledo that is not chain-driven, and never 


which we could not prove. 


2,000 pounds, equipped with shaft drive, can be free from 


over 2,000 pounds (shaft-driven) has ever accomplished 


investigating personally the Pope-Toledo, you place 


there is something “just as good,’ remember that a demon- 


service, and that a mistake can be a very serious one. 


like the striping on the wheels, that’s a reason—but to not 


buy a Pope-Toledo because you haven’t tried one, that’s negligence. 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY AUTOMOBILE CO., 


Telephone Lindell 1076 or Delmar 2052. for Demonstrating Car. 


Pope-Toledo, Pope-Tribune, 


Agents: | Stevens-Duryea and Oldsmobile. 


3927 to 3933 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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